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THE PARADOX 


Thou art Infinite 
Yet finite ; 
Thou art darkness 
Yet my light. 
Thou art Incomprehensible 
Yet I know Thee; 
Thou art Universal 
Yet aware of me. 
Thou art Eternal 
Yet change appears ; 
Thou art Awful 
Yet I have no fears. 
Thou art Unapproachable 
Yet I come; 
Thou art Everywhere 
Yet my home. 
Thou art Mighty as the wind 
Yet silent as breath; 
Thou art Life 
Yet found in death. 
Thou art King 
Yet servant too; 
Thou art Ancient 
Yet ever new. 
Thou art a Spirit 
Yet found in the clod; 
Thou art Ineffable 
Yet my God. 


Neal W. Klausner, ’34. 
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THE RAINBOW 


The clouds, so gray and cheerless, overcast the sky ; 
There is no rift that will betray the beautiful, 
The scene beyond the veil. 
I weep, that Nature cannot hear my yearning cry 
And pierce the mists that shroud my soul. 
The storm is past and heaven smiles again. 
Fool that I was! 
To doubt because I could not see! 
Earth’s lap becomes more fruitful with the rain. 
My heart is made more light 
Because it has endured the pain. 
Loren W. Burch. 


THE ALUMNI 
I. ALUMNI WEEK, 1932 


FRANK Oris Erp, ’04 

HE third annual Alumni Week, held immediately after Easter, 

March 29 to April 1, was fully as challenging and inspiring as the 
preceding observances have been. A severe snow-storm on Sunday and 
Monday was a prelude to a week of unsettled weather, but this made 
little apparent difference in the audience. Alumni and friends have 
come to recognize this as a period of unusual privilege, and made an 
extra effort to be present. The parlor of Alvah Strong Hall was filled 
to overflowing for nearly every occasion, and the high expectations of 
the audiences were amply fulfilled. 

A new departure this year, made at the request of many alumni, con- 
sisted in two addresses with conferences on Tuesday morning led by 
members of the faculty, Professors Parsons and Moehlman. Dr. Par- 
sons lectured on “The Theology and the Religion of Paul,” and Dr. 
Moehlman gave an address on “Recent Investigation concerning the 
Origin of the Eucharist.” These two lectures with their accompany- 
ing conferences were greatly appreciated by the alumni, and one of the 
messages that kept coming to the reporter through the week was to 
the effect that this feature of Alumni Week could well be expanded in 
succeeding years. 

Especial mention should be made of the devotional services under 
the leadership of Professors Evans and Lehman. Dr. Evans’ reading 
of Scripture from the Moffatt version was a revelation of what Scrip- 
ture reading may be. Whether from the standpoint of interpretative 
reading, or of the literary charm of the passages read, or their spiritual 
insight and value for today, these services were profoundly inspiring. 
Equally uplifting was the music under Professor Lehman’s direction, 
especially the singing of Mrs. Thompson, the singing of the Divinity 
School quartette and chorus, and the singing of the Students’ Chorus 
of the German Department. 

The three visiting lecturers were the Reverend Professor John Baillie, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York; the Reverend Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Editor of the Christian Century; and Professor 
Henry Theodore Hodgkin, Director of Study at Pendle Hall, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Quaker Graduate School of Social and Religious Study. 
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Dr. Baillie was the fourth lecturer upon the Francis Wayland Ayer 
Foundation, who not only maintained the high standard of the previ- 
ous lectures and of his own established reputation in the field of theo- 
logical thinking, but also added a new luster to the Ayer Foundation. 

His subject was, “And the Life Everlasting,” discussed under the 
following five topics: “The Proper Claims of Earth,” “Approach to 
the Eternal Prospect,” “A Tale—and Some Comments,” “The Sequel 
to the Tale” (two brilliant lectures upon the genesis and development 
of the belief in immortality), and “The Foundations of Hope.” These 
lectures are to be printed and therefore extended comment is omitted. 
The continued attendance and the eager attention of the large audience 
that followed through with Dr. Baillie from day to day are sufficient 
indication of the worth and timeliness of this series of addresses. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison was the second lecturer upon the 
Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation. His general subject 
was, “The Social Transformation of Religion.” This was handled in 
his vigorous and challenging way. Dr. Morrison never leaves his 
hearers cold. They are likely to agree or disagree, and usually rather 
intensely. His own eager spirit arouses a warmth of response whether 
of assent or dissent which is at a far remove from indifference. 

Dr. Morrison’s main thesis was that there exists today in many 
churches a rather wide gap between the socially-minded minister and 
his congregation. This has come to pass partly because the minister 
has relied too exclusively upon preaching of a dominantly intellectual- 
istic type for the propagation of his social idealism, and partly because 
the worship of the church has remained individualistic and traditional. 
Worship and preaching have consequently been two things and not 
simply different phases of one integrated religious service. In the 
worship, the congregation has been nearest to its own felt needs, while 
the minister has been most truly himself in the preaching. There is, 
consequently, a profound need for the bridging of this gap between 
the minister and his people. The situation demands, first, a more com- 
pletely socialized worship in the public services of the church; second, 
a more thorough-going reconstruction of theology in harmony with 
the social outlook; third, a reconstructed and unified church which 
shall be able to make a strong impact upon the life of our time; and, 
finally, a more adequate recognition of the fact that the personal gos- 
pel and the social gospel are simply different aspects of the one gospel, 
and that we must have both if we would have either in its fullness. 
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In the feast of good things that Alumni Week provided, not the 
least consisted of the three lectures and the conference by Professor 
Henry Theodore Hodgkin. Professor Hodgkin has led a notable life. 
From 1902 to 1905 he was Chairman of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union (Great Britain). For five succeeding years, he was 
engaged in medical work at Chengtu, West China. Then for ten years 
he was Secretary for the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. He 
has traveled through India, Syria, Madagascar, and America in the In- 
terest of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. For a number of years he 
was Secretary of the (Chinese) National Christian Council, and now 
is directing a highly important educational project for the Quakers of 
America. Dr. Hodgkin impressed his audiences as a gracious and 
kindly personality, with a mind of unusual grasp and alertness, and a 
religious experience as genuine, simple, and warm as that of a first 
century Christian. 

Professor Hodgkin conversed with his audience of God. There 
scarcely seems any other way to express the directness, simplicity, and 
personal interest in the subject of his addresses. But this in no way 
disguised the beauty of his style, the clearness, forcefulness, and depth 
of his thought, and his accurate acquaintance with the currents of mod- 
ern thinking. 

A man’s religion, Professor Hodgkin said, is determined for him 
by what he conceives to be the most important fact. If physical facts 
seem to a man to be the great or perhaps the only certainty, then he 
will seek to interpret all of life in physical terms. However, no final 
interpretation can be sufficient which omits consideration of relevant 
facts, and a disregard of spiritual reality ultimately makes a physical 
interpretation inadequate. 

Others find the great reality of life in some cause which they espouse. 
By it they are lifted out of themselves and share a larger life. Yet, 
“devotion to a cause is not religion,” for any single cause is fragmen- 
tary and partial unless seen in its relation to ultimate reality. It is 
this relation to ultimate reality which is alone entitled to be called re- 
ligion. 

We may take toward that Supreme Reality one of two attitudes. 
We may think of this Reality as Guest or as Host. It is difficult to 
build the essential religious temper on the basis of regarding God as 
Guest. But if we think of Him as Host, we have a sufficient founda- 
tion for both ethics and worship: for ethics, because God is the author 
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of an ethical universe; for worship, because in humility, reverence, and 
adoration, the creative spirit is nourished in appreciation and under- 
standing. 

In his address on “The Individual’s Relation to God,” Professor 
Hodgkin called attention to the possibility of a man having “an ir- 
relevant God,” that is, a God not concerned with human affairs. Not 
a few would welcome an irrelevant God, or the elimination of God 
altogether. The Voice of God is apt to be an unwelcome Voice in any 
realm where expediency rules, as for instance, politics and economics. 
John Bright, for example, was never a welcome spokesman in the Brit- 
ish Parliament; he saw only right and wrong. Nevertheless, when 
he spoke, men listened as before the bar of God. If we have a real 
God, He cannot be irrelevant to human life. Religion is the supreme 
claim upon human beings. We shall not find God, however, by the 
way of authority; even an infallible revelation would not be truth, 
simply because of the continual change of perspective in human affairs. 
But we shall find God if we look for Him in the great movements of 
today—in science, in the passionate search for justice, and in great 
social experiments on behalf of human welfare. 

The climax of Alumni Week comes with the banquet on Thursday 
evening. The ladies of Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church served a 
delicious meal to a great throng of alumni and friends. Reverend 
Walter C. Mason of Albany, New York, Second Vice-president of the 
Alumni Association, acted as toastmaster. One of the outstanding 
features of this gathering is the reading of the names of those of our 
number who during the year have passed on to their eternal reward. 
The great company stood with bowed heads as the necrologist read 
the list. 


Class of 1870—John Love—September 20, 1931; 84 years. 

Class of 1875—James William Ford—October 23, 1931; 85 years. 
Class of 1875—Robert Taylor Jones—November 21, 1931; 83 years. 
Class of 1875—Charles Henry Watson—August 14, 1931; 84 years. 
Class of 1877—Elbert Rawson Bennett—March 2, 1932; 84 years. 
Class of 1877—Orrin Philip Gifford—February 2, 1932; 85 years. 
Class of 1879—Francis Bellamy—August 28, 1931; 76 years. 

Class of 1880—Frank Terry Latham—September 16, 1931; 82 years. 
Class of 1881—Peter Arthur McEwen—July 19, 1931; 83 years. 
Class of 1881—Benjamin Stites Terry—October 30, 1931; 74 years. 
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Class of 1883—William Ellsworth Witter—November 5, 1931; 78 
years. 
Class of 1884—Henry Clay Peepels—November 23, 1931; 74 years. 
Class of 1887—Euclid Beauclerc Rogers—July 29, 1931; 79 years. 
Class of 1888—John Vivion Whiting—May 30, 1931; 68 years. 
Class of 1889—Edward Arthur Tuck—December 15, 1931; 71 years. 
Class of 1891—Edwin Moore Alden—January 9, 1932; 78 years. 
Class of 1891—Wilfred John Meader—December 16, 1931; 73 years. 
Class of 1896—Emerson Lewis Swift—November 4, 1931; 63 years. 
Class of 1896—James Warren Roberts—December 12, 1931; 69 years. 
Class of 1897—-Eugene Haines—February 1, 1932; 63 years. 
Class of 1897—Jesse Virgil Vermillion—December 4, 1931; 69 years. 
Class of 1900—Charles Elliott Parker—December 14, 1931; 63 years. 
Class of 1901—Stephen Stanford Huse—June 11, 1931; 59 years. 
Class of 1902—Harry Shreve Higgins—April 29, 1931; 60 years. 
Class of 1902—James Alfred Pettit—September 29, 1931; 69 years. 
Class of 1903—William Eugene Sallee—June 16, 1931; 53 years. 
Class of 1908—James Robinson Graves Russell—October 6, 1931; 61 
years. 
Class of 1912—Walter Torrey Aiken—December 31, 1931; 47 years. 
Class of 1912—William Prosser—August 16, 1931; 72 years. 
Class of 1914—Cornelius Walter Smith—September 17, 1931; 47 
years. 
Class of 1915—Frank Laurence Stacy—1930; 43 years. 
Class of 1915—George William Strothard—July 28, 1931; 51 years. 
Class of 1924—George Leroy Heim—May 21, 1931; 38 years. 
Class of 1926—Robert Henry Cable—February 8, 1931; 48 years. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was presented in a clever 
speech by the Reverend Oren H. Baker, pastor of the Parsells Avenue 
Church of Rochester, as follows: President, Reverend Frederick E. 
Taylor, D.D., of Indianapolis, Indiana; First Vice-president, Rev- 
erend James W. Graves, D.D., of Binghamton, New York; Second 
Vice-president, Reverend George A. Briggs, D.D., of Deposit, New 
York; Third Vice-president, Reverend George C. Fetter, of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; Recording Secretary, Reverend Henry W. Stevens of 
Castile, New York; Corresponding Secretary, Professor Frank O. 
Erb, of Rochester, New York; Orator, Reverend Max C. Wiant, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Alternate Orator, Reverend John W. Elli- 
ott, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Nominating Committee, Reverend 
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W. S. K. Yeaple, of Rochester, New York, Reverend A. S. Lowrie, 
of Medina, New York, and Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, of Roch- 
ester, New York. These were all duly elected. 

The Alumni Oration was delivered by the Reverend Alvah Edward 
Knapp, D.D., of the class of 1890, upon the subject, “The Minister’s 
Quest for Truth.” President Beaven in a brief address told of the 
progress of the new buildings, stating that they will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall of this year. 

It-was a most significant week. The attendance from out of the 
city as well as from the city and near-by places was large in number 
and challenging in quality. The lectures were interesting, scholarly, 
and stimulating, and the lecturers made a secure place for themselves 
in the esteem of students, alumni, and faculty. Alumni Week has 
made a secure place for itself among the most valued traditions of Col- 
gate-Rochester. 


II. GRAHAM OF WEST CHINA 


Henry BurRKE ROBINS 


EVEREND David C. Graham, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., who graduated from 

' Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1911, and since 
that date has served the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
as Station missionary, for most of the period being located at Suifu, 
Szechwan Province, in the field of the West China Mission, will this 
coming summer assume an important post in connection with the West 
China Union University, at Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Early in his missionary career, Dr. Graham gave special attention 
to the study of Chinese, which study he has carried forward contin- 
uously. While touring the extensive territory adjacent to Suifu in 
discharge of his duties as evangelistic missionary, and in extensive 
trips toward the Tibetan border made during the heated term, when 
his family was at Mt. Omei, Dr. Graham indulged his taste for obser- 
vation and scientific inquiry into the customs, lore, religious practices, 
flora and fauna of that great region, thus qualifying for the field of 
research to which the duties of his new post will be directed. From 
time to time Dr. Graham sent specimens in the field of natural history 
to the Smithsonian Institution, and through the Institution published 
in 1928 an illustrated volume on Religion in Szechuan Province, which 
contains the results of extensive original research in the field. The 
Smithsonian Institution has just issued an illustrated treatise on The 
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Ancient Caves of Szechwan Province, as Art. 16, of Vol. 80 of the 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum. Dr. Graham has 
made a number of translations from religious books of the Chinese, 
mainly Buddhist, which translations have been published from time to 
time in The Chinese Recorder, of Shanghai, and in other journals. 
During the past year, while on furlough, Dr. Graham has been doing 
special work in the University of Chicago and Harvard University 
looking toward the special post to which he is going. 

As he outlines the field, it is as follows: 1. Teaching courses in 
anthropology, ethnology, and archeology; 2. Research in the history 
and culture of both Chinese and aborigines (There are about three 
hundred tribes of aborigines in West China, where Chinese history 
goes back to about 300 B. C. Study of the tribal dialects and of the 
material, social, and religious phases of past and present Chinese and 
tribal cultures are in the program) ; 3. Building up a museum in the 
West China Union University that will preserve the records of these 
cultures, and be “the best museum in the world for study of and re- 
search in West China;” 4. Building up a library of foreign and native 
books for this research, in European, Chinese, Tibetan and aboriginal 
languages; 5. Field archeological work. 

It should be said that the funds which make this new development 
in the University possible are not mission gifts. They come entirely 
from the endowment of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, given espe- 
cially for this type of development. Dr. Graham will continue a mis- 
sionary of the Foreign Society, and will make what contribution he 
can to its evangelistic aims, but for the present at least will be sup- 
ported by the Harvard-Yenching Institute funds. 


III. COLGATE-ROCHESTER IN THE FAR EAST 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Joun BENJAMIN ANDERSON 
HE purpose of this narrative is to try to convey to our Colgate- 
Rochester alumni and friends the world around something of 
the massive impression made upon the writer during his recent sab- 
batical tour in the Far East by what he saw and heard of the work 
of our own graduates. These men are exerting a great influence for 
the progress of the kingdom of God in those distant parts of the 
earth. Since what is written here is not intended for the general pub- 
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lic but rather for the members of our Colgate-Rochester family, there 
need be no apology for the form-and somewhat intimate nature of a 
personal narrative and for the unavoidable use in such a narrative of 
the first personal pronoun. The story will not be cumbered with de- 
tails of our experiences as tourists or even with our numerous and 
delightful contact with non-Baptist missionaries or with Baptist alumni 
of other theological seminaries, but only with persons and activities 
having direct relation to our own Divinity School. Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank C. Ewart of Colgate University accompanied us and were as 
interested as ourselves in all our experiences. 

Leaving Rochester June the ninth and visiting the Canadian Rockies 
and enjoying a month in Honolulu en route, we arrived in Yokohama 
on the first day of August. It was a pleasant circumstance that Japan 
herself in the person of one of her sons gave us our first welcome to 
her shores. For Mr. D. Tokita, a Japanese Christian, came out to 
the ship while it was anchored in mid-harbor and so-was the first 
person to welcome us to the “Sunrise Kingdom.” His connection with 
Colgate-Rochester consists in the fact that his son, Reverend Nobuo 
Tokita, entered our school in 1930 to take the regular three-year 
course leading to the Bachelor of Divinity degree. At five different 
times we had the pleasure of meeting this kindly Japanese gentle- 
man. It is worthy of note that his son, after five years in the pastorate 
of a church in Yokohama, felt so strongly his need for a more ade- 
quate preparation for his life work that he and his wife are making 
the sacrifice of absence from each other, and he from his four little 
children, for three years in order that he may obtain this preparation. 
When the boat came to dock Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff of Tokyo came 
on board to welcome us and to assist us. We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr. and Mrs. Benninghoff who did much to make our 
visit to Japan so well worth while. They are fellow-members with 
the writer of the First Baptist Church of Rochester, N. Y., and while 
Dr. Benninghoff is not a graduate of our school, yet we do have some 
claim upon him because he took a semester of post-graduate work in 
1922 in the Rochester Theological Seminary. He is doing an intense- 
ly interesting, important and unique work to which more detailed ref- 
erence will be made later in this narrative. 

After the week-end in the Benninghoff home we went on August 
the third, in order to avoid the baking heat of Tokyo, to Karuizawa, 
a mountain summer resort about ninety miles northwest of Tokyo, 
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where we remained till the beginning of September and where we had 
thrilling experiences with earthquakes and tremendous volcanic erup- 
tions. Some four hundred missionaries of all denominations live here 
during the hottest weather, though many, perhaps most of them, visit 
their stations for supervisory and committee work from time to time. 
We met a large number of these missionaries, English, Canadian, 
American, among them some of our Colgate-Rochester family. While 
the Episcopalians characteristically meet for worship by themselves, 
the other missionaries maintain union services in a large auditorium. 
It was my privilege to preach to them on two Sunday mornings and 
thus bring a Colgate-Rochester contribution to these representative 
gatherings of the Protestantism of Japan. In this way also our School 
became known to not a few to whom it had been unknown. 

The second day after our arrival in Karuizawa a pretty stroll up 
Happy Valley South brought us to a cottage where we met Rev. Henry 
Topping who spent the years of 1888 to 1891 as a student in the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. His daughter, Helen, in addition to 
manifold other Christian work has been Kagawa’s secretary for the 
past five years and over. My first impression of Mr. Topping, deep- 
ened by frequent intercourse with him, was that I was in the presence 
of a Christian gentleman of a type all too rare in these days. Many 
weeks later while sitting with a veteran missionary to rest awhile dur- 
ing our wanderings among the temples at Nara our conversation for 
a few minutes was about Henry Topping, and I was greatly interested 
when my companion (who is not one of our alumni) without any 
prompting from me chose the expression “Christian gentleman” as 
the most fitting characterization of Henry Topping’s refined and beau- 
tiful spirit. And he went on to tell of his long and fruitful mission- 
ary career. Though his worth has never been signalized by the high- 
est honorary degrees or blazoned forth in any other fashion, yet he 
has been eminently useful. Especially in the quiet way of heart to 
heart contacts this gentle Christian soul has won not a few Japanese 
for Christ and has been a pervasive influence for good in the Japanese 
churches and among the missionaries themselves all over Japan as a 
“sweet savor of Christ.” In his young manhood he was the teacher of 
Christian Ethics in the Baptist Academy in Tokyo. He served also 
for eight years as the editor of “Japan Gleanings,” and for some years 
of the “Japan Recorder” published in the Japanese language. He was 
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a missionary successively in Morioka, Yokohama, Osaka and Tokyo. 
He is now retired, but fortunately not from life and influence. 

The only other Colgate-Rochester alumnus I met at Karuizawa was 
Dr. William Axling of the class of 1901 of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. We enjoyed his hospitality and that of Mrs. Axling in 
their cottage in the woods upon a mountain slope, and though he was 
busy writing a life of Kagawa he spared some of his valuable time 
when I sought from him enlightenment concerning the religious life 
of the Japanese people. I learned from widely different sources that 
of all the missionaries of all denominations Dr. Axling has by far 
the greatest command over the Japanese language for preaching pur- 
poses. One non-Baptist missionary told me that Dr. Axling could 
preach in Japanese better even than the Japanese preachers themselves. 
Judging from his quiet, modest ways no one would dream that he is 
a man of great influence among prominent non-Chistian Japanese 
high up in government circles as well as among Christians both na- 
tive and foreign. After serving his missionary apprenticeship in Sen- 
dai and Morioka he became the Superintendent of the Tokyo Misaki 
Tabernacle, which position he has held for the last twenty-three years. 
A great institutional church work is carried on here. He accomplished 
a statesman-like task in organizing “The National Christian Council 
of Japan.” He represented the missionary body in Japan at the 
Jerusalem Council in 1928. He has been closely associated with 
Kagawa in the “Kingdom of God” movement. He has ably served 
the Christian cause by lectures in the United States and also with his 
pen, being the author of that heart-stirring book, “Japan on the Upward 
Trail” as well as of influential pamphlets. 

We had some experiences of great interest at the Misaki Tabernacle. 
I was asked to deliver an address on “The Place of Religion in Life” 
at the annual opening meeting of the Night School. About two hun- 
dred and twenty-five young Japanese men and women, mostly non- 
Christian were present. The address (like my other addresses in Ja- 
pan, some fifteen in all) was delivered in English, portion by portion, 
and “interpreted” in Japanese by some native speaker—on this occa- 
sion by a professor of English Literature in Waseda University. It 
is hard work both for the original speaker and for the interpreter, but 
of course one improves with practice. The thrill I experienced that 
first time speaking on religion to a large assembly of young Shintoists 
and Buddhists ! 
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The next afternoon, September the eleventh, we were present at the 
Misaki Tabernacle at a Reception given primarily to the President of 
the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. John MacNeill, but which was a wel- 
come to our little party as well. We learned that the Japanese way of 
holding a Reception was to begin with everyone sitting down and 
listening to speeches—the more the better—interspersed with refresh- 
ments, and when the meeting breaks up, then people can talk with one 
another for a while. This was the order followed that afternoon and 
it gave me a coveted opportunity, when I was formally introduced by 
the chairman, to bring Colgate-Rochester greetings to the Japanese 
Baptists of Yokohama and Tokyo. At this Reception I met for the 
first time two of our Japanese alumni, Professor Ryoichi Sawano, 
*23 (R) and Professor Takashi Nakai, ’26 (R). Professor Sawano, 
after preparation at the Japan Baptist Theological Seminary came to 
Rochester and took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity with us. He 
then carried on his studies for a year at the University of Chicago 
and ever since his return home he has been the professor of Old Testa- 
ment in our theological seminary now located in Yokohama. Pro- 
fessor Nakai is also an alumnus of the Japan Theological Seminary, 
but before he came to us he was the pastor for seven years of the 
Kanagawa Baptist Church in Yokohama. Ever since 1926 he has 
been the chaplain of Kwanto Gakuin, better known in America as the 
Mabie Memorial School in Yokohama. 

The following Sunday was truly a “high day.” In the morning I 
had the joy of preaching to a Japanese church in Tokyo, the church 
of which Reverend Mr. Watanabe is pastor. His son, our alumnus, 
interpreted for me. On one side of the church sat a large number of 
young women from Miss Ryder’s Hostel and Miss Ryder herself 
presided at the organ. On a later day we had the pleasure of lunch- 
ing with Miss Ryder at the Hostel and learned much about her use- 
ful work there for young women, students in several Tokyo colleges. 
Mr. Watanabe has been a pastor in Tokyo for the last thirty years. 
He was the chairman at the Reception already described. But his chief 
personal interest for Colgate-Rochester is that he is the father of Pro- 
fessor Kazutaka Watanabe who was graduated from Colgate Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1925 and gained the degree of Master of Arts in 1926 
and since that time has been a member of the Faculty of the theological 
department of the Mabie Memorial School. He also has established 
a Social Settlement in one of Yokohama’s worst slums where the 
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work is being carried on by himself and his students in the face of 
great difficulties and even sometimes of violent physical opposition. 
Mr. Watanabe was one of the most popular students on the Colgate 
campus, alike with collegians and with “theologs.” The spiritual tie 
between him and the present writer has been especially close, and 
words cannot tell what we felt, who once were teacher and student in 
far-away America, as we stood side by side in Tokyo preaching the 
gospel in English and Japanese that Sunday morning. 

At noon we were present at a lunch downtown in the Y. M. C. A. 
attended by ninety-five Baptist church-workers, after which we re- 
paired to the Misaki Tabernacle for a mass meeting of Japanese Bap- 
tists and missionaries. The meeting of course was entirely managed 
by the Japanese. The two principal addresses were by Dr. John Mac- 
Neill who spoke on the Baptist World Alliance and by the present 
writer who discussed the prevalent popular distinction between “Chris- 
tian” and “non-Christian” nations. An interesting fact for our Col- 
gate-Rochester family was that both of the two interpreters were our 
alumni, Dr. MacNeill being interpreted by Dr. Yugoro Chiba, 98 (R) 
and my address by his son Rev. Isamu Chiba, ’28 (R), both of whom, 
we are informed, are able interpreters. If only Dr. MacNeill had been 
one of our alumni, it would have been a complete Colgate-Rochester 
quartet of speakers. 

Beginning on Tuesday, September the fifteenth, we enjoyed a whole 
series of delightful contacts with Colgate-Rochester in the Far East— 
this time in Yokohama. It would take many pages to tell the whole 
story and the account must be condensed. The very pleasant back- 
ground was a stay of three days in the home of one of our alumni, 
Professor Royal H. Fisher who is a teacher in the Mabie Memorial 
School and also is busy in other ways in Christian work in Yokohama. 
He is the son of a missionary and was born in Tokyo. After grad- 
uation from Kalamazoo College he studied in the University of Chi- 
cago. Subsequently he studied in the theological seminaries in Ober- 
lin and Rochester. During his two furloughs he sought still further 
equipment for his task by studying in the Hartford School of Mis- 
sions and in Union Theological Seminary. 

On Wednesday, September the sixteenth, we visited the Mary L. 
Colby School for Girls of which the Principal is another of our alumni, 
Professor Sekijiro Takagaki, 710 (R). He has had a varied experience 
in Tokyo, Kyoto and Yokohama as teacher, editor, social worker, and 
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pastor. I am told that he has unusual gifts and is a fine translator. 
He has to his credit the following translations: Twice Born Men by 
Begbie, Paul of Tarsus by Bird, Commentary on the Acts by Hackett, 
and Science in Search of God by Mather. He introduced me to an 
assembly of about two hundred girls in a speech which mentioned 
“Colgate-Rochester” several times and then interpreted my address 
on “The Beautiful Life.” After this long chapel service we took lunch 
at the school with the teachers, Miss Agnes S. Meline and Miss Wini- 
fred Acock, and with Mrs. Bickel, the widow of the lamented Captain 
Luke Bickel whose evangelistic work in the Inland Sea of Japan con- 
stitutes one of the marvellous chapters in the history of modern mis- 
sions. 

The next morning, Thursday, we visited the Memorial Baptist 
Church of which our present student in Colgate-Rochester, Nobuo 
Tokita, was pastor for some years. Here we saw his sister at work 
in a kindergarten. At noon we attended a Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School Reunion in the home of Dr. Yugoro Chiba in Yokohama. Dr. 
Chiba has been one of our most influential alumni in Japan, having 
filled important educational positions in Sendai, Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Yokohama. He has had much experience also in evangelistic and pas- 
toral work. He is the author of an Outline of Systematic Theology; 
The Social Teachings of Jesus; Homiletics; and Studies about Paul 
and his Letters. He is at present Vice-president of Kwanto Gakuin 
(Mabie Memorial School) and Dean of its theological department. 
Dr. Chiba’s house is of course Japanese, so we all removed our shoes 
on entering it and we sat on the floor to eat. The meal was what in 
Japan is called “gunabe” or “sukiyaki.” There were present as guests 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacNeill; Dr. and Mrs. Ewart of Colgate Uni- 
versity ; Dean Sokota of the Kwanto Gakuin Middle School and Mr. 
D. Tokita. Some of our Alumni came from Tokyo to enjoy this re- 
union. I was glad to have this opportunity of seeing Professor Kozue 
Tomoi, 717 (R). He is said to possess great literary ability and has 
translated two of Walter Rauschenbusch’s books, namely, Christianity 
and the Social Crisis and A Theology of the Social Gospel, and is at 
present translating another of Dr. Rauschenbusch’s works. He has 
seen pastoral service in Kobe, Kawasaki, and Naniwa; he has served 
for some years as secretary of the Japan Baptist Convention, and is 
now a member of the able Faculty of Kwanto Gakuin, Yokohama. 

This would seem to be a fitting place in which to refer to the life 
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and work of one of our most distinguished and successful alumni in 
Japan, Dr. Charles B. Tenny, 00 (R). After eight years of evangel- 
istic work in Kobe and Kyoto he entered upon a highly successful edu- 
cational career of which no mere description would be adequate. He 
has broken down under the strain and is now seeking recuperation in 
America; consequently I did not see him, but I was greatly impressed 
in my conversations with many persons by the spontaneous tributes 
paid to him as a worker, organizer, administrator, and as a powerful 
and Christly personality. 

On Friday morning, September the eighteenth, I had the pleasure 
of listening to my old student, Professor K. Watanabe, teach a class 
of divinity students and see how he handled very deep questions of 
Hegelian philosophy. Then we went to the chapel where I spoke to 
some two hundred young men of college and seminary grade on “Hu- 
man Values,” Dr. Chiba introducing me and Professor Watanabe in- 
terpreting. Those present listened with wonderful patience for fifty 
minutes, twenty-five for the English address and twenty-five for the 
Japanese translation which, I was told, was very skillfully done. Un- 
beknown to me, one of the professors took the address down in Jap- 
anese with a view to publishing it in a Japanese Baptist journal. We 
then took lunch in Professor Watanabe’s home in Kanagawa and re- 
turned to Dr. Benninghoft’s in Tokyo. 

On the following Sunday morning I preached in Scott Hall to the 
Christian church made up of students of Waseda University. In 
view of the fact that Dr. Benninghoff has studied with us in Rochester 
some brief reference to his work is desirable. Waseda University, 
located on the outskirts of Tokyo and having sixteen thousand stu- 
dents and hundreds of men on its Faculty, was founded by one of 
Japan’s most remarkable modern leaders, Marquis Okuma. He be- 
lieved that it was salutary for Japanese students to come under the 
best kind of Western influence. This led him to co-operate with cer- 
tain Christian (Japanese) members of the Faculty who desired the 
establishment of a Christian center in the university. As the result 
Dr. Benninghoff some twenty-five years ago was asked by the univer- 
sity authorities to undertake such a work and in order to give him the 
desired prestige among the students he was elected to a regular, per- 
manent position on the Faculty as Professor of American Institutions. 
(He is the only permanent foreign professor in Waseda.) From that 
time to this the authorities of this great Japanese non-Christian uni- 
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versity have been steadily favorable to this Christian enterprise and 
have taken the lead in its development. This is a unique situation in 
Japan and perhaps in the whole world. The Christian center, which 
began with a missionary and a rented dormitory, now consists of a 
two-acre plant very near the university on which stands Scott Hall, the 
Alvah Hovey Dormitory, and Dr. Benninghoff’s residence. A church 
composed wholly of Waseda students and having as pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Shinozaki, a graduate of Crozer Seminary and of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the pastor, and it was at his request that I preached 
at the Sunday morning service already referred to. 

In the evening we were the guests at dinner in Dr. Axling’s home 
and then we went to a Misaki Tabernacle Settlement (the Fukagawa 
Christian Center) in one of the seething slums of Tokyo. Our alumnus, 
Rev. Isamu Chiba, is the pastor and conducted the service. Dr. Axling 
who is intensely interested in this Settlement work, sat on a bench toward 
the rear, and at the close of my evangelistic sermon offered the closing 
prayer. To be one of three Colgate-Rochester men holding this Chris- 
tian service that night in the midst of one of Tokyo’s poorest and most 
densely populated districts was to me an unforgetable experience. 

From Tokyo we went to Kyoto where we had the opportunity of 
a visit to the famous Doshisha University founded by Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. There we met another of our alumni, Professor Katsuo 
Takenaka, ’23 (R). He was born in Kyoto where he was graduated 
from Doshisha University. He received our Bachelor of Divinity 
degree; then became a Master of Arts of the University of Chicago. 
Returning to Japan he first taught in our theological seminary which 
was at that time in Tokyo and in 1928 he became Lecturer on Applied 
Christianity and Christian Ethics in Doshisha. He has translated four 
important standard works in the field of the social gospel and is the 
author of History of Christian Social Thought. He has also translated 
Dr. Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible. He was very glad to see a 
Colgate-Rochester professor even as I was to see him and the theolog- 
ical building in which he does his work. 

Tuesday, September the twenty-ninth, we arrived in Osaka, Japan’s 
greatest industrial city, where Dr. John H. Foote, a friend of our Pro- 
fessor Earle B. Cross, took charge of us. Mrs. Anderson and I stayed 
at the Osaka Bible Woman’s Training School, being the guests of its 
Principal, Miss Anna Kludt. It fell to my lot to give two addresses 
here, one to the Night School (mostly young men) and one to the 
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young women of the Training School. An invitation extended to me 
by a regional Conference of Japanese ministers and laymen to give 
several theological lectures was what brought us to Osaka. In re- 
sponse I delivered two lectures in the Osaka Baptist Church. A Re- 
ception to our party of four was given us at which the pastor of the 
Church, Rev. Mr. Ogawa, made a lengthy and humorous address of 
welcome to which Dr. Ewart and myself responded. We were inter- 
preted by Rev. Saburo Namioka, one of our more recent alumni, hav- 


ing. been graduated from the Rochester Theological Seminary in the — 


last year of its separate existence (1927). He is doing good service 
as pastor in Himeji. He did good service also in the difficult work 
of interpreting my lectures. The sessions each evening lasted from 
seven till nine. We began with a devotional period led by a Japanese 
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pastor which was followed by the first half of the lecture. Then came — 


a second and longer devotional period followed by the second half of 
the lecture. This arrangement not only provided for spiritual fellow- 
ship and edification but also gave everyone a much needed change of 
attention. 


IN CHINA 


We had the good fortune to reach China just before the Annual 
Conference of the East China Mission (Baptist) which was held this 
year at the University of Shanghai. The university is finely situated 
on the Whangpoo River about seven miles out from the business cen- 
ter of the city. President Herman Liu extended his hospitality to us 
and showed us much courtesy, as also did our alumnus, the former 
President, Dr. Frank J. White, ’01 (R.), and assistant Dean Hipps 
of the theological department and Professor Carver son of Professor 
Carver of Louisville fame, who is just beginning to teach in the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai. Dr. White after a missionary experience of 
some years in Ningpo and Shaohing began his educational career in 
Shanghai twenty-five years ago, for sixteen years being President of 
Shanghai Baptist College (now the University of Shanghai), stepping 
aside and loyally subordinating himself to a Chinese president when 
changing conditions in China called for this adjustment. He is the 
author of an Outline of Theology (in Chinese) and Character Build- 
ing at Shanghai College and for several years was editor of The New 
East. 

Dr. White was naturally a prominent figure in the Conference. We 
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met there also an old friend of long ago in Hamilton, Dr. Francis W. 
Goddard, born of missionary parents in China, who after his work 
at Colgate (college and seminary) graduated in medicine, first at Jef- 
ferson Medical College and subsequently (1918) at Harvard. He has 
been a medical missionary in Shaohing since 1903. Returning from 
furlough in America he came straight from the ship to the Conference 
and walked into the crowded room and took a front seat shortly be- 
fore I rose to deliver the evening’s address. The chairman of the 
Conference asked the Reverend Augustus I. Nasmith as one of my 
former students to introduce me, which he did in a felicitous way. Mr. 
Nasmith, a graduate of Colgate Theological Seminary, in the class 
of 1907, spent two years in graduate study in Union Theological Sem- 
inary. He has done work in theological education in China, but he 
loves better the evangelistic work and has done yeoman service in 
Shaohing, Huchow and Hangchow. The chairman of the Conference, 
the Reverend John P. Davies, received his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from Rochester Theological Seminary in 1906, went at once as a mis- 
sionary to China, serving at Kiating, Chengtu, Ningyuen, and now 
in Kinwha. Also he has twice been stationed in Shanghai as mission- 
treasurer for China. The first friend we ran across on the campus of 
the University of Shanghai was the Reverend Chen Hao Wong who 
received the Bachelor of Divinity degree in our School with the Class 
of 1930. He has left his pastorate in Hangchow, where he served for 
five years before coming to Rochester, and has accepted a teaching po- 
sition in the theological department of the University of Shanghai. 
May he have many years of great usefulness before him in the Master’s 
service! 

We looked up Dr. Frank J. Rawlinson in his office in the Missions 
building in Shanghai and brought him the greetings of his Alma Mater. 
His career has been a distinguished one and in some respects unique. 
At first and for eighteen years he was under appointment by the 
Southern Baptist Convention, but since 1920 he has served under the 
American Board. He has been the Director of Chinese Studies for 
the Shanghai Municipal Council; Chairman of the Moral Welfare 
League of Shanghai. He is the author of several books relating to 
China, and has spent years in editorial work of far-reaching influence. 

We had the great pleasure of spending a few days under the same 
roof with Dr. Joseph Taylor, 01 (R) so well known to Baptists in 
China and America. He and Mrs. Taylor had just returned from 
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their furlough in America, passed mostly in Rochester, and were busy 
preparing for their long journéy.of eighteen hundred miles up the 
Yangtsze to Chengtu. And a still longer time we were with Rev. W. 
Robert Taylor, 712 (R), whom everyone who knows him in China 
calls “Bob” Taylor. He came from Suifu in West China while we 
were in Shanghai to become the Treasurer of all the Chinese missions 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. He was the mission’s builder 
in the erection of the West China Union University at Chengtu. 

Shortly before leaving China I went in company with Dr. Ewart 
and Dr. John MacNeill to see the great educational work in Soochow 
(between Shanghai and Nanking) which has been built up ever since 
1902 with marvellous patience, rare tact and great success by another 
of our alumni, Dr. Charles G. McDaniel, 1900 (R). Yates Academy 
as it is today (and still more as it will be, for it is progressing steadily ) 
is the fruit of this man’s wisdom and industry and Christian living. 
Over five hundred boys are being educated all the way up to college 
entrance. Most of them come from this great city of 700,000 souls, 
but others come from many other places near and far. Who can esti- 
mate the extent to which the very blood-stream of China’s physical, 
intellectual, moral and religious life is being altered by this institution 
and by the large Weiling School for girls just across the street (in 
whose signal success Dr. McDaniel is an important factor) and by sim- 
ilar institutions? 

A fellow-passenger on board the ship which brought us from 
Shanghai to San Francisco was still another alumnus, Dr. James V. 
Latimer, 02 (R). For twenty years he was a missionary in Huchow, 
and since 1924 has been engaged chiefly in Y. M. C. A. work in Shang- 
hai, Peiping and Hankow, though he has had a variety of other useful 
service in China to his credit. Dr. Latimer and I co-operated in two 
Sunday morning services on shipboard. 

Leaving China October the thirtieth we reached Kobe, Japan, the 
following Sunday. Dr. Foote of neighboring Osaka had arranged a 
mass meeting of the Baptists of that whole region for that Sunday 
evening at which I was to preach, but owing to a change in the ship’s 
time of leaving we had to sail away at six p. m. instead of the next 
morning. At Yokohama twenty-one friends came on board to bid us 
farewell of whom a number were Colgate-Rochester people from that 
city and from Tokyo. The last sight we saw as we sailed away from 
Yokohama and as the pier grew dim in the increasing distance was 
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Colgate-Rochester in the person of Kazutaka Watanabe standing at 
the very edge of the seaward end of the dock waving us farewell! 


IV. DR. LUKE—THE FIRST CHRISTIAN PHYSICIAN ! 
Joun A. Licuty, Ph.D., M.D., Stanzey I. Stuser, B.D., Th.M. 


HE march of scientific medicine proceeded from Mesopotamia 

and Egypt to Greece and the eastern Mediterranean region espec- 
ially to the island of Cos. It then reached Rome and through the Ro- 
man army the West at large, those nations which later came to be 
called “Christian.” Although “Christianity” was, in its very genius, 
humanitarian, yet it did not favor science in any form—not even the 
human science of medicine. However, it did have its individual physi- 
cians and hospitals, as Dr. James J. Walsh makes clear. The art of 
medicine advanced very little from the time of Galen (A. D. 130-200) 
to the sixteenth century. 

To-day one of the most influential and most respected aspects of 
Christian activity is listed under the head of Medical Missions. Even 
Julian Huxley has nothing but praise with which to criticize this 
function of the Church? To-day Christian doctors are the rule, rather 
than the exception, although in most cases they place their science 
before their religion, or better, their religion is large enough to include 
their best science. There is nothing in the attitude of Christianity 
as expressed in the life and teachings of Jesus that hinders one from 
being a good physician; rather, there is much in its spirit to encourage 
one to be the very highest type of a physician—combining science 
with human sympathy. 

In one of Paul’s letters we find him making mention of a “beloved 
physician” by the name of Luke, who attended him on many of his 
missionary journeys. This is the first and only reference to a 
physician in the early Christian documents. But with this evidence 
we are led into a wide and interesting field of study,—that is, of Dr. 
Luke’s training, medical practice, writings, and point of view. 

An immense amount of material has been written about this first 
Christian doctor, who was also an Evangelist, the author of two 
immortal books, and some say, an artist of great renown. We must 


1 Read before the Malcolm S. Woodbury Historical Society of the Clifton 


Springs Sanitarium, New York. 
2 Harper's for November, 1930. 
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confine our interest, as much as possible, to Luke the physician. 
Such books as Hobart’s “The Medical Language of St. Luke,” Haw- 
kin’s ““Horae Synopticae,” Harnack’s “Luke the Physician” and Ram- 
say’s “Luke the Physician” contain abundant and carefully collected 
evidence showing that, on the basis of the internal evidence as found 
in Luke-Acts, Luke was a Greek-Christian physician. 

Although Dr. Luke is referred to only three times in the early 
documents, that is, in Colossians 4:14, ‘““Luke the beloved physician,” 
in Philemon, verse 24, “Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke my fellow 
workers salute you,” and in II Timothy 4:11, “Only Luke is with 
me,” nevertheless, upon the basis of his own writings we can follow 
him and in a large measure determine what type of man he was. 
Most scholars agree that Antioch of Syria was his home town; that 
he was a Greek and possibly a freed slave;* that most likely he 
received his medical training at Tarsus, where he first met Paul; 
and that he was the author of Luke-Acts. 


I. 


What is the evidence which indicates that Luke was a Greek? 
The mere fact that he was a physician would hint that he belonged 
to this race of truth-seekers. The Jews, at this time, could not claim 
scientific physicians; Roman doctors became prominent at a later 
date. Moreover, Luke has the Greek point of view; he addresses his 
books, through Theophilus, to a Gentile audience; and he writes in 
a beautiful Greek style, using the best Greek of any of the New 
Testament writers. The fact that he is not too familiar with the 
history of Palestine adds weight to the evidence that he was a Greek. 
Sir William Ramsay says: “Luke had been a Hellenic pagan, and 
could not fully comprehend either Judaism or Christianity.” 

Dr. Adolf von Harnack writes: 


“St. Luke was a Greek by birth, . . . The Gospel and 
the Acts show . . . there is, indeed, no need of a proof 
that they were composed not by a Jew by birth, but by a Greek. 
St. Luke was a physician, and thus belonged to the middle 
or higher plane of contemporary culture. To this plane we are 
directed not only by the prologue of the gospel, but by the literary 
standard attained in the whole work. The man who could com- 
pose speeches like those of St. Paul in the Acts—to mention only 


3 See Henry S. Baynes’ “Horae Lucanae.” 
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the most important point—who also possessed gifts of style and 
narrative like those of this writer, who knew so well how much 
to say and could so well arrange his material in accordance with 


the purpose of his work, this man possessed the higher culture 
in rich measure.” 


Hobart in his famous book, “The Medical Language of St. Luke,” 
bases his whole argument upon the fact that the original Greek 
words which Luke used were greatly tinged with medical terminology. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary says: “If he were the son of a Greek 
freedman of a Roman master, this would account both for his name 
and his history. From the character of the language of his writings 
it is evident that he had a good education, both rhetorical and medi- 
cal.” 

Since scholars agree that Dr. Luke was a Greek, we are on firm 
ground when we maintain that he, being a Greek and a highly edu- 
cated one, must have obtained his medical training from some Greek 
medical school, possibly at Tarsus or at Antioch. 


II. 


What reason have we for assuming that Luke, the physician, 
referred to only in Colossians 4:14, wrote the gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles? On the basis of style, purpose, spirit and 
introduction * both of the books are accredited to the same author. 
The writer of the second book claims to have written the first, (Acts 
1:1). Moreover, in the book of the Acts, there are certain “we” 
sections (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-21:18; 27:1-28:16), that is, passages 
written in the first person, a sort of diary, by a personal observer 
who was with Paul, and, on the evidence of the medical language 
used in these sections, the writer must have been a physician. There 
is no reason why these sections should not be connected with Luke, 
the physician. All the evidence points in his direction. 

At this point it should be noted that the style of Luke is the 
best of all the Biblical writings and compares favorably with the best 
Greek and Roman writers of his time. Henry J. Cadbury, in his book 


4 Theophilus was a common name among the Gentiles. Some think that Luke 
is addressing a friend by this name, a high Roman official, Others, like Streeter, 
think that he writes to the church at Rome, through this name. The New 
Commentary on Holy Scriptures states, “But it is as likely as not that Luke 
was writing at Rome; and if a Government official was attached to the Church, 
it would probably have been inexpedient to publish his real name, and ‘Beloved 
of God’ would serve well.” 
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“The Making of Luke-Acts,” says: “Compared with Justin Martyr, 
the first Christian writer from whom more extensive writings have 
come down to us, Luke conveys to us vastly more of both informa- 
tion and thought. Indeed, few contemporary writers of history can 
compare with this author in variety, rapidity, condensation and wealth 
of detail. Tacitus perhaps is something like him, but Josephus and 
Dionysius and Pobybius and Livy move more tediously and monot- 
onously. . . . The author of this work must be counted a person 
of importance alongside of his heroes.” 


In dealing with our source material, that is, the Gospel of Luke and 
The Acts of the Apostles, we must not forget that they are compila- 
tions, rather than original matter. The only original matter that 
we can definitely point out is that found in the “we” sections. There 
were no copyright laws in the first century; no quotation marks 
seemed necessary. No one was likely to be accused of plagiarism, for 
all authors embodied freely other material without noting the source. 
This is just what Luke is guilty of doing. In this respect, Renan has 
many interesting things to say in his famous Life of Jesus: 


“We feel we have to do with a compiler—with a man who 
has not himself seen the witnesses, but who labors at the texts 
and wrests their sense to make them agree. Luke had probably 
under his eyes the biographical collection of Mark, and the 
Logia of Matthew. But he treats them with much freedom; 
sometimes he fuses two anecdotes or two parables in one; some- 
times he divides one in order to make two. He interprets the 
documents according to his own idea; he has not the absolute im- 
passability of Matthew and Mark. . . . he admits into his first 
pages the legends about the infancy of Jesus, related with the 
long amplifications, the spiritual songs, and the conventional pro- 
ceedings which form the essential features of the Apocryphal 
Gospels.” 


But Luke was no mean editor; his vocabulary was large and rich. 
According to Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, the Gospel contains 
2080 different words, and Acts 2054. The total vocabulary of Luke- 
Acts is 3120, This is much larger than that of any of the other 
New Testament writers. Compared with other writers outside of 
the New Testament canon, Dr. Luke still remains at the top of the 
list, as shown in the following table, presented by Dr. Cadbury in his 
work, “The Style And Literary Method of Luke:” 
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Teubner pages Vocabulary 
Luke and Acts. bad veg 150 ; ; 2697 
Xenophon, Memorabilia ‘ d 142 ; : 2404 
Xenophon, Anabasis, I-IV ; 135 ; ; 2431 
Aeschines s : eek : ; 3000 
Antiphon ‘ ; é ; ; 129 ; . 1550 


Cadbury also gives the approximate proportion of Luke’s vocabulary 
found in a few other Hellenistic writers or collections: 


Greek Comedy : 4 ; 67% 
Septuagint LXX, excluding Apocrypha ‘ : 80% 
Septuagint LXX, including eset ony ; : 90% 
N. T. (exclusive of nis sare : ; : 70% 
Papyri ; j ; ; ; ee. 00% 
Lucian. : : : : F ; 7 : 70% 
Plutarch , : : F d 5 : : 85% 


In the light of today we would not call such material as Luke 
collected very trustworthy as valid history; yet his intentions were 
good enough. He intended to tell a true story, true from his own 
point of view; true according to the historical standards of the first 
century. But we know that history is only as solid as its foundations, 
and that the foundation-material is often colored by the author’s in- 
terests and wishful thinking. So it is in the case of Luke-Acts. Dr. 
Luke was a man of his own age, an age of little appreciation of his- 
torical progress, of less knowledge of the natural laws of life. Here 
we have a Christian doctor writing an apologetic for his Faith, using 
all the best material available to achieve his purpose, that is, to show 
to his Greek readers that the new religion called Christianity was wor- 
thy of their best thought and consideration as a way of life. 


AE 

Did Luke rely to a large extent, upon his medical knowledge in 
compiling and in editing Luke-Acts? 

Tradition has always said that Luke was a physician,® but it was 
not until 1841 that attention was called to the medical language in his 
writings. The first article on the subject appeared in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June 1841. Since then Dr. Plumptre, and es- 
pecially Dr. Hobart have written on the subject. Hobart collected 


5In the 4th century Eusebius wrote, “Lucas, by birth an Antiochian, by pro- 
fession a physician, for the most part accompanied Paul.” 
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400 words which he claimed to be of special medical connotation. 
But it has been pointed out by later scholars, like Harnack, that 
more than eighty per cent of Hobart’s medical terms are also found 
in the LXX, and other contemporary writers who were not doctors. 
However, as Dr. Alfred Plummer says in The International Critical 
Commentary: “Nevertheless, when Dr. Hobart’s list has been well 
sifted, there still remains a considerable number of words, the occur- 
rence or frequency of which in Saint Luke’s writings may very pos- 
sibly be due to the fact of his being a physician. The argument is 
a cumulative one. Any two or three instances of coincidence with 
medical writers may be explained as mere coincidences, but the large 
number of coincidences renders this explanation unsatisfactory for all 
of them; especially where the word is either rare in the Septuagint, or 
not found there at all.” Moreover, Zahn has said in his Eimleitung 
“Hobart has proved for every one who can at all appreciate proof 
that the author of the Lukan work was a man practised in the 
scientific language of Greek medicine—in short, a Greek physician.” 

Yet Dr. Henry Cadbury has successfully maintained that the mere 
prominence of medical terminology in Luke-Acts is no definite proof 
that Luke was a doctor. Josephus, who used ninety per cent of the 
medical words of Luke, was not a physician. No doubt many of the 
medical terms used by Luke had already become part of common 
speech. Even with this concession the abundance of medical termin- 
ology, and especially the way in which it is used, is good proof that 
the author was a physician. As Professor John M. Creed says, in his 
recent book “The Gospel According to St. Luke;” Dr. Cadbury “has 
not demolished the relevance of some of the evidence which has been 
collected, and in a few cases he has unduly depreciated the force of 
the medical parallels.” 

To show how pronounced the medical evidence is we refer to the 
great scholars in this field. Sir William Ramsay gives six proofs 
that our author was a physician: 1. The presentation of the subject 
as a whole to the reader is determined to a certain degree by point of 
view, aims and ideals of a medical character; 2. Acts of healing are 
recorded in abundance and with especial interest; 3. The language of 
the history is coloured by the speech of physicians in the way of tech- 
nical medical terms; 4. The description of the several cases of sick- 
ness mentioned shows the observation and knowledge that mark a 
physician; 5. The language of Luke, even when he is not treating of 
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medical matters and acts of healing, has a medical colour; 6. Where 
Luke is speaking as an eye-witness, the medical element is specially 
clearly visible. 

According to a pre-eminent religious scholar of the last generation, 
Dr. Harnack, the text of Dr. Luke’s two books are so filled with 
technical medical terms that there can be no question concerning the 
author’s status as a physician. Harnack points to the fact of the 
medical knowledge in the “we” sections of the Acts. In Acts 28:8, 
the term Luke uses for gastric fever is medically exact and is vouched 
for from medical literature. In Acts 28:9 the author practices as a 
physician. In the account where Paul is bitten by a serpent there is an 
abundance of technical medical terms, rarely found in the New Testa- 
ment, but general among physicians. “There is accordingly no doubt 
that the whole section Acts 28:3-6 is tinged with medical colouring; 
and seeing that in verses 7-10 both subject-matter and phraseology 
are medical, the whole story of the stay of the narrator in Malta is 
displayed in a medical light.” 

In Acts 16:16 Luke writes of a case of exorcism, being an eye- 
witness to the event. Here he uses the word “possessed,” which, in 
its special Greek connotation, is used only here in the New Testa- 
ment. In the account of the raising of Eutychus (Acts 20:9) the 
word for falling asleep is peculiar to Luke, but is very familiar to 
medical language. 

In the description of the sea voyage (Acts 27:3) there is no need 
for medical terminology, but it is used nevertheless. So it is in the 
case of the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:34, 35); not 
only is the parable alone recorded by Luke, but it also contains several 
distinct medical terms. 

Whenever Luke borrows from the Gospel of Mark he tends to im- 
prove the language by supplying medical for general words. By 
these changes, Luke indicates he had a special interest in the method 
of healing serious stages of disease, and the precise diagnosis of a dis- 
tinct form of mania. He has the medical feeling and viewpoint; his 
acute observation, as noted in the healing of Paul after he had been 
stricken down on the Damascus Road, is that of a trained physician. 
Moreover, he pictures Jesus as the Great Physician. 

Luke alone records several cures: the widow’s son at Nain, the 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, the man with the dropsy, the Good 
Samaritan, Dives and Lazarus; in Acts, excluding “we’’ sections, 
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the cures of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, of Aneas, of Tabitha, 
of Saul’s blindness, of the lame:man in Lystra, and in the story of 
Elymas. In all these cases technical medical words are used. 

Luke alone records Jesus’ words, “Physician, heal thyself.”® And 
although he thinks of Jesus as a wondrous Healer, “it is significant 
that when he summarizes our Lord’s activity only mentions His cures 
of diseases, and at the same time distinguishes sharply between 
natural illnesses and cases of “possession; because they required a 
completely different medical treatment.” 

Hence, Harnack’s conclusion is warranted: “The evidence is of 
overwhelming force; so that it seems to me that no doubt can exist 
that the third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles were composed by 
a physician.” 

An article in The Hibbert Journal for October 1909, by John 
Naylor, entitled “Luke The Physician and Ancient Medicine,” also 
makes a strong argument for the medical knowledge to be found in 
Luke-Acts. Although this writer does not accept all of Hobart’s 
medical terms as pure gold, nevertheless he does agree with Zahn 
and Harnack in believing that there are some forty significant medical 
terms in Luke-Acts, words not used in the Septuagint or by other lay 
writers. 

Naylor directs our attention to the prominence that Luke gives to 
disease and cure, saying: 


“Tn the gospel, besides giving seven or eight miracles of healing 
common to the three Synoptics and three common to Matthew and 
Luke or Mark and Luke, we have five cases peculiar to it alone— 
the son of the widow of Nain, the woman bent by the spirit of in- 
firmity, the dropsical man, the ten lepers, and Malchus. 

Medical solicitude is seen likewise in the parables of the good 
Samaritan who carefully administers oil and wine to the half- 
dead victim on the Jericho road, and of the beggar Lazarus 
whose body is full of sores. Luke alone gives us these parables.” 


When all the evidence is considered, one seems forced to admit that 
Luke-Acts was written by a medical man, in fact, by Luke, Paul’s 
personal physician and the first Christian doctor. 


‘are 


What kind of medical training did Luke have? Just why Luke 
was attracted to medicine is not altogether known, except that being 


6 Luke 4:23. 
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a Greek and a student he just naturally was attracted by the traditions 
prevailing among the Greeks of that day. The Greeks were men of 
science; in contrast to the Romans who were the men of action. 
Luke’s reason for selecting the school at Tarsus may have been nothing 
more than its proximity to Antioch to which city Christianity had 
already spread. 


It was here that Luke met Paul and Barnabas and also possibly 
Apollos, out of which group the friendships grew which are referred 
to in the New Testament. There is no definite or individual descrip- 
tion available of the School of Tarsus. It was one of five or six 
medical schools in existence from the time of Hippocrates, about 
400 B. C., at the school of Cos, to the time of Galen, about 170 A. D., 
at the school of Pergamum. 


A brief description of the noted school of Cos may be helpful in 
portraying the facilities available to Luke at the school of Tarsus.’ 


The school of Cos was located on the Island of Cos which lies 
close to the Asia Minor shore and constitutes one of the Adgean Archi- 
pelago. Several miles inland from the harbor there were located 
certain supposedly health producing mineral springs which evidently 
determined the location of the school and hospital or sanitarium con- 
nected therewith. These buildings now consist only of ruins from 
which the foundations can be marked out only with difficulty. 


The ruins indicate that the superimposed buildings furnished not 
only physical means for administration to the sick and ailing, but 
also shrines, subterranean vaults and chapels which had been dedicated 
to the spiritual wants of the patient. There can, even to this day, be 
made out three enormous terraces, paved with flights of easy steps 
which led to the main sanctuary of the gods. Here the physicians 
might pass among the patients who had collected, for the purpose of 
examining and treating them. There were also apartments for the 
priests, who served together with the physicians. The physician of the 
present day, who is acquainted with a busy out-patient department in 
a general hospital of a large city, can well imagine the rich opportuni- 
ties for study which such an arrangement afforded, for the congrega- 
tion of the sick, the lame and halt. 


7 The description given is taken from a small book published by the Chautauqua 
Press, and written by Philip Sanford Marden of Lowell, Mass., 1907. He 
obtained his information on a voyage, in recent years, through the Aegean 
Archipelago. 
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It is inferred that while Luke was enjoying the opportunities of 
such a school, he was following the wishes of his master, Theophilus, 
and naturally kept in touch with him at Antioch while pursuing his 
study of medicine. 

There is sufficient evidence to justify the idea that Dr. Luke fol- 
lowed the traditions of his cult and became in due time a medical 
peripatetic. He no doubt visited the other schools of medicine of his 
time. He was also for a time a ship’s surgeon on vessels which plied 
the Mediterranean ports. It is accepted that he accompanied Paul 
when he was shipwrecked on the Mediterranean, as described in Acts 
27. It is very evident from that description that Luke was acquainted 
with the nautical terms of his day. Tradition has it that on one of 
his voyages he visited the family of Lucanus, the poet, in Cordoba, 
Spain, where he made the acquaintance of Gallio of Achaia before 
whom Paul afterwards appeared as noted in Acts 19:12. After this 
roving life Luke returned to his native city, Antioch, probably with 
the purpose of following his profession in the practice of medicine. 
It is possible that this time of his life marks the height of his knowl- 
edge or information of the medicine of his time, which may safely be 
judged by Luke’s medical contemporaries and their methods of prac- 
tice. He was of course well informed in the medicine of Hippocrates 
who had already dominated the medical world for 400 years anticipat- 
ing the English Sydenham. The medical writers more nearly of Dr. 
Luke’s time were such as Celsus, who was a voluminous writer, and 
well acquainted with blood letting. Celsus seemed to be in accord with 
the sentiments of his time, such as—‘“It is not of importance to know 
what are the causes of the different diseases, but what remedies are 
competent to cure them.” And again, “Diseases are not cured by elo- 
quence but by remedial agents.” At the same time, Discorides, who 
was known for his knowledge of materia medica was held in high 
repute. He was a medical botanist, about 54 A. D., and described 
over 600 plants and plant principles which were supposed to have 
therapeutic virtues. Among the decoctions referable to him, many 
consisted largely of the various cabbages, wine and animal excreta. 
It is interesting to note, however, that some of our present materia 
medica originated in the time of Discorides. There was also Araetae- 


us, the Cappadocian, who was noted for his classical accounts of 


pneumonia, diabetes, elephantiasis, and differentiated between cerebral 
and spinal paralysis. In fact, one is surprised to learn of the progress 
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of medicine as well as of the surgery of that time, especially so when 
one realizes that dissection of the human body was not yet permis- 
sible. The Greek physician was a very important factor in the 
various wars, and probably gained much of his knowledge of anatomy 
on the battle fields. It was Homer, who said, long before Luke’s time 
that “A wise physician, skilled, a nation’s wounds to heal, is more 
than armies in the public weal.” There is good evidence that in Dr. 
Luke’s time, cutting for stone was practiced and long before his time 
trephining of the skull was done. While the men responsible for these 
advances in medicine may not have been directly connected with the 
University of Tarsus, or have been there at the identical time when 
Luke was a student, or while he was a resident of Antioch, their 
writings were no doubt familiar to him. 

In the early part of the first century medicine was evidently in a 
state of flux. Hippocrates 400 B. C., had been a long time dead and 
Galen, 172 A. D., who, through the school of Pergamus controlled 
medical thought for 1000 years, had not yet been born. The instabili- 
ty of the medicine of that time was all the more pronounced on ac- 
count of the stirring events which took place in those regions when 
the followers of Christ were practicing their methods of healing, con- 
sisting largely of faith cures, the use of amulets and the interpretation 
of certain signs. 

Luke was no doubt impressed with this change from his former 
teachings and immediately sought Paul and some of his former com- 
panions whom he had met at the University of Tarsus. 

He met Paul at Troas and from that meeting on it is rather difficult 
to determine what at first was Dr. Luke’s chief concern; whether that of 
extending his medical experience by learning from Paul, or whether 
he wished to devote himself to his former comrade, who was ill, or 
to assist in the mission of extending the teaching of Christ. Of one 
thing we are sure, whatever his original motive was, he soon there- 
after accompanied Paul on some of his missionary tours, probably at- 
tending to his physical afflictions. 

It seems that Paul had a recurring, lingering illness which incapaci- 
tated him from time to time. This may well conform with the de- 
scription of chronic malaria as given at that time. Historians record 
that this disease prevailed in southern Europe especially throughout 
Greece and Rome. Hippocrates had already written of a quotidian 
and a tertian fever, and described it as a recurring condition associated 
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with excessive heat and shaking of the body and followed by great 
prostration. Celsus of the time of Luke wrote of the “pernicious” 
form of malaria of the Mediterranean coasts. The term “malaria” 
is of Italian origin and is synonymous with “bad air,” supposed to be 
the cause of certain miasmatic conditions prevalent about the City of 
Rome; hence also “Roman fever.” 

This is all the more interesting when one keeps in mind the fact 
that such fevers could not be differentiated from other fevers before 
the introduction of the so-called cinchona bark, introduced into 
Europe from Peru in 1640 as the result of an experience of an Indian 
tribe which had long known of its efficacy in certain fevers. And 
it is still all the more interesting to recall that the absolute presence 
and degree of any fever could not have been determined at that time, 
or before the discovery of the clinical thermometer, about the middle 
of the last century. With these points in mind, one can probably 
conceive the comparative difficulty of the medicine of Dr. Luke’s time 
or age. 

One usually judges a physician by his writings, or by what he 
has added of permanence to medical literature. This naturally in- 
cludes the description of diseases of the time, the treatment established 
and the results. Profane history does not credit Dr. Luke with any 
such writings. The physicians of his time do not mention his name. 
Whatever records have come to us reflecting his relation to medicine 
are included in the third Gospel and in the Book of the Acts. Those 
records cover largely his experiences while accompanying Paul. His 
writings add very little to the knowledge of the medicine of his time, 
but they have left a chain of incontrovertible Christian evidence. 

The introductions to Luke and Acts show plainly that in the inter- 
val between his years at Antioch and the final years with Paul in his 
various journeys to Cesarea, Jerusalem and Rome, Luke became 
less and less a physician, and more and more a witness to the Christian 
faith. When he began to write the records of his experience, he 
seems to have recalled first of all his former friend, Theophilus and 
tells him about the Christians in all his long experience since his early 
Antiochian days. His chief desire seems to have been to strike at 
the very root or’ foundation of his Christian belief. This, involved — 
the biological question arising from the virgin birth of Christ and the 
miraculous conception of Elizabeth which resulted in the birth of 
John the Baptist. Who other than a physician, impressed with the 
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teachings of the church, would consider these two biological events 
of such outstanding importance? There are many evidences in the 
Lukan writings, to the fact that Luke was a serious-minded physician, 
and was at times a very necessary check to the romantic Hebrew 
mind of that time, but reference will be made to only one instance 
which may illustrate the contrast between the narration of an incident 
by Luke, the physician, a Christian of Gentile origin, and Mark, the 
layman, a Christian of Hebrew origin. It is in relation to the woman 
having an issue of blood for twelve years, who, according to Dr. Luke, 
had spent all her living upon physicians but was not healed until in 
the press of the crowd she had touched the hem of Jesus’ garment 
with immediate cure. In Mark, the same event is recorded in a much 
more dramatic way: “She had suffered many things, of many physi- 
cians, and was not being bettered, but rather grew worse. After 
touching Jesus’ clothes, straightway the fountain of blood was dried 
up and she felt in her body that she was healed of that plague.” This 
event also illustrates very well how Luke, the Greek physician, schooled 
in the Hippocratic principles, gradually became St. Luke, the Christian 
physician, and the advocate of the new therapeutic measure—that of 
faith healing. 
Ve 

If Luke was a highly trained Greek and a physician of the best 
schools, why was he such a disciple of miraculous healing? The an- 
swer may perhaps be found either in the scientific development and 
attitude of the first century, or in Luke’s belief in faith cure, that is, 
divine healing; or both. 

As Shirley Jackson Case of the University of Chicago has pointed 
out in his “Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian 
Times,” “Divinities were abundant and supernaturalism was ram- 
pant over the whole territory where Paul and his fellow-missionaries 
to the Gentiles sought to make the new Christian religion at home.” 
The age in which Luke did his work knew nothing of naturalism; 
naturalism found no room to breathe. Everything was explained in 
the terms of the supernatural. God worked through miracles, that is, 
by divine interference with the affairs of nature and of men. Healing 
was related more to the driving out of demons, than to the restoration 
of the natural functions of personality and body. Both Paul and 
Jesus accepted this point of view. So did Luke. 

There were, to be sure, exceptions taken to this general attitude. 
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Stoicism was such an exception, and the Epicureans, as Case says, 
were the most uncompromising’ critics of the current religious beliefs. 
Pliny the Elder was one who dared to pragmatise religion. Another 
exception taken to the attitude of the age is to be found in the leading 
medical schools. Naylor, in his paper referred to above, tells us that 
these schools were truly scientific in method, making definite observa- 
tions, using experimentation, and subjecting theory to the tests of 
verification. They had already established the reign of natural law. 
Hippocrates had laid madness to natural causes, such as physiological 
and climatic, and disorders of the nervous system. He wrote a 
treatise on the subject of madness called, “The Sacred Disease” a 
satire. He attacks the superstitions of his time. Also, Aretaeus wrote 
on epilepsy and madness; mania he laid to luxury, lust, gluttony, 
drunkenness, to fast living in general.® 

But Dr. Luke agreed with the masses as against the medical schools, 
and thus was not at all scientific in this respect. He believed in 
demons.? How can we account for this? 

On this point Naylor says: 


“The suggestion is here offered that the best explanation open 
to us is, that the scientific influence of Greek medicine upon 
Luke’s mind was overborne by that of Paul and by his experien- 
ces in the Jewish-Christian atmosphere in which he certainly 
lived from the time of meeting Paul at Troas, if not Antioch. 
That both Jews and Christians believe in demons is patent. Paul 
had no doubts about them. The powers of the air were intensely 
real to him, as were the buffetings of Satan. Outside the New 
Testament, Josephus and the Book of Jubilees make manifest 
an unquestioning belief among all classes of Jews. In the 
Christian churches the same belief prevailed.” 


It is only natural that Luke, separated from the influence of the 
schools, would gradually become more and more conservative. Prac- 
tice would supersede theory; the insight of the heart would out-weigh 
the learning of the mind. In his address, “The Young Practitioner,” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that even in his day the definite 
knowledge of the medical school gave way under experience to in- 
sights and attitudes which lead to greater methods of healing. Why 
should we deny Luke this common experience? As a physician he 
must have been especially interested in the healing powers of Jesus 


8 Aretaeus of Cappadocia, Rome, second century. 
9 Luke xiii:10-17; Acts 8:7; 16: 16; 19:16; Lake 10:17 9°52365 92365" 10175 
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and of the early disciples. Moreover, as a Christian disciple, it would 
be easy for him to accept many faith cures, which as a young Greek 
physician, he would have rejected. It should not be forgotten that 
the source material upon which we rest our conclusions of Dr. Luke’s 
medical ability are documents of Christian propaganda, with the 
definite purpose of establishing the truth of the new religion in a 
Gentile world which believed in the supernatural powers. If Luke 
could only show that Christianity was the greatest miracle-working 
religion of them all, so much the better for its growth and expansion. 
Luke was not writing medical papers, but Christian apologetics. 
Therefore he would quite naturally, like Dr. Kelly of Johns Hopkins 
when writing for the Faith, be more Christian than scientific.” 

But the fact that Luke accepted the magic, the religious ideas, the 
faith cures of his own day, does not discredit the conclusion that he 
was a physician trained in the best medical school of the first century. 
Not at all. Even to-day doctors believe in certain kinds of faith 
cures, and many of them bow before the power of the mind over the 
body, as revealed in the science of psychology. I dare say that there 
are good doctors who actually believe in the miracles which Luke 
wrote about as much as he himself did. Because Sir Oliver Lodge 
believes in a spirit-world is no sign that he is not a good scientist. 
Luke could have been a splendid family physician while still believing 
in demons. That is, he could still be able to treat disease, and yet not 
be able to give the correct theory for the cause of the ailment. 

It is interesting to note that Luke was more “scientific” than we 
usually assume he was. In the “we” sections he is much more careful 
with regard to his statements of miracles than he is in the parts which 
he has borrowed from some other writer.™ 

Moreover, Luke is careful to distinguish between Paul and “we. 
Take into account the narrative found in Acts 28:8-10. “And it was 
so that the father of Publius lay sick of fever and dysentery: unto 
whom Paul entered in and prayed, and laying his hands on him healed 
him. And when this was done, the rest also which had diseases in 
the island came and were cured (more correctly, “received medical 
treatment”): who also honoured us with many honours.” It would 
seem that Luke realized that faith healing had its limits. Here he 
shows Paul’s healing power by prayer and faith could not always be 


” 


10 Howard A. Kelly, “A Scientific Man and the Bible.” 
11 See Harnack, Arts of the Apostles, p. 145. 
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relied upon. Such healing was only efficacious occasionally, and on 
certain people under certain favorable conditions. Luke knew that 
invalids needed more than the faith cure, and by using his own medical 
ability became to be honoured by the people. 

We must give Luke the honor due him for having practiced medi- 
cine along with faith cure. At no time did he disregard his profes- 
sion; rather he honored it by faithful practice. In a superstitious 
age Luke believed in “treatments.” If he were here to-day there is 
little doubt but what he would give most, if not all, of the New 
Testament miracles, natural explanations. If he were here today 
most likely he would be a Dr. Grenfell of Labrador or a Dr. Schweitz- 
er of Africa. 

But since he was a product of the first century rather than the 
twentieth, and was a family physician rather than a specialist, we can, 
without contradicting our own contention, conclude in the words of 
Sir William Osler, “Nor can we say that the medicine of our great 
colleague, St. Luke, the Beloved Physician . . . differs so funda- 
mentally from that of the writings of the New Testament that we can 
claim for it a scientific quality. The stories of miracles have technical 
terms and are in a language adorned by medical phraseology, but the 
mental attitude towards disease is certainly not that of a follower of 
Hippocrates, nor a scientifically trained contemporary of Discori- 
des,”*4# 


V. THE NEW BROTHERHOOD: “THY NEIGHBOR 
AS THYSELF” 


GeorcE A. SMITH ’76 


yi initial announcement to the world of a divine ideal to become 
at once a pragmatic reality. To the Jews it was a forgotten 
dream; to the Romans it was an idle myth; to the disciples of Jesus 
it was a radiant vision of the soul and an awakened impulse to serve. 
Patriarchs and Prophets had dreams of this forthcoming message, 
but with their death it lapsed into a dead unreality. Now and hence- 
forth great souls among all peoples are being thrilled by the anticipa- 
tion of an earth-wide brotherhood—a social realization the very soul 
of the Christ mission. During a decade of time, movements are astir 
that point to a goal of far-reaching significance. Big-hearted states- 


12 Edith Reid, “The Great Physician. A Short Life of Sir William Osler.” 
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men are limning a trail thitherward; missionaries among the nations 
are making “straight in the desert a highway for our God.” It is a 
long time making itself manifest, but its dawn begins to illumine the 
far horizon. 

What, in the plain vernacular of the street, is the New Brother- 
hood? It is not to be projected by a pageantry of startling events, but 
by the evolution of a spiritualized humanity. Can its ultimate fulfill- 
ment be doubted? Witness premonitions of the “fulness of the bless- 
ing of Christ.” Russia, recovering from the tyranny of centuries, is 
seeking and finding a rightful place in the sun. India is healing the 
bitter breach between Hindu and Islam and is on the way to unifica- 
tion with the Christian religion. China and Japan are merging into 
high types of civilization and are forming indigenous churches to 
cement the religious convictions of their people. The dominions and 
lesser nations gladly join the crusade of this colossal enterprise. As 
for these western nations they are already undergoing a gigantic strug- 
gle to secure the sobriety of a great people and the peace of all nations. 
These all are “compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses” and 
are conscious of a stupendous undertaking to be consummated in the 
“fulness of time.” But best of all testimonies to the forthcoming 
world fellowship is the witness of the human heart. Selfish and 
ungodly men, at their worst, may thwart or impede the progress of 
beneficent movements. But when in great tragic moments of life, they 
are overwhelmed by sorrow and disaster, they seek the consolation 
of a divine being; then it is men feel their kinship with God, and 
will associate with good people in works of righteousness. The divine 
spark in the soul of every mortal man will ultimately kindle some 
holy aspiration and create a kinship with all good men. 

Brotherhood is only a branch, the vine from which it grows is 
Fatherhood; hence, the brotherhood of man finds its genesis in the 
Fatherhood of God. The basis on which all fraternity rests is the 
divine Paternity, for “in Him we live and move and have our being.” 
“T will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord.” Ever since Cain sneeringly asked, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” voices everywhere answer in the affirmative. The 
fabric of society would speedily be torn to shreds if men lived only to 
themselves. “Let there be no strife between us for we are brethren” 
is the solution of the social economy now as of old. Some of the old 
theologians conceived of religion as chiefly piety toward God; some of 
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the new think it is chiefly good will toward men; it is both. To be of 
real permanent worth in the world the social fellowships of men must 
have sources of inspiration wide as a celestial diameter and deep as 
the human consciousness; this will compass the circuit of human ac- 
tivities. The church will awaken to a keener appreciation of her 
opportunity to release her potential energies. The great beneficent 
organizations will rally their united forces to reassemble the dis- 
membered fragments of human society. All good men in every walk 
of life will respond to the call of their manhood, and even the wrath 
of man shall praise our God, and if there be a remainder, this will He 
restrain. 

Will some one call this shallow optimism? Then let him take pen 
in hand and tell the reading public what achievement less portentous 
than this will satisfy the Master who said, “Greater works than these 
ye see me do, shall ye do.” 
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VII. A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR EARLE B. CROSS 


a written by Professor Earle B. Cross will be published by 

the MacMillan Company about the first of September. The 
title of the volume is “Modern Worship and the Psalter.’ There is a 
deepening interest in the subject of worship on the part of the church- 
es, and this work will prove of value to ministers and directors of 
worship in church schools. The book is not a theoretical study in 
worship, but a practical exposition of the varied material in the psalter 
and -a demonstration of the appropriate use of that material. Dr. 
Cross has weighed the ancient psalms of the Hebrews by the norms 
of modern Christian ideas. He frankly sets aside those which are of 
archaic nature, and those which betray a spirit which is not germane 
to the basic doctrines of Christianity. He has selected forty-seven 
psalms for treatment in practical demonstration of liturgical use. 
These are varied in form and spirit. With due observance of what 
seems to have been the liturgical structure of these psalms, the author 
has arranged them for use in modern worship by placing them in 
settings of appropriate Christian hymns. The hymns which have been 
chosen are such as will carry out the themes of the psalms, and sup- 
plement their limitations. The purpose of the author has been to 
provide a finer liturgical combination of the psalms and Christian hymns 
for use at that point in the service where now a hymn and a psalm 
follow each other in sequence but without much correlation. The 
stanzas of the hymn accompanying a particular psalm are arranged 
as musical interludes at appropriate points in accord with the liturgical 
structure of the psalm. 

Another feature of this book will be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the clergy. Professor Cross has made original transla- 
tions of the psalms which he has chosen for demonstration. In the 
translation he has sought to carry over the rhythm of the original 
Hebrew. While this may not be pleasing to those who carry in their 
minds the words and sequence of the familiar English renderings, yet 
there is a new flavor for the literary mind in this offering by Dr. 
Cross. The rhythmic rendering serves the liturgical purpose more 
advantageously also. A most interesting example of these new trans- 
lations is that of the twenty-third psalm. Professor Cross analyzes 
the structure of this poem as two stanzas with a central nucleus in 
which the spirit of both the preceding and the following stanzas are 
combined. We observe that there is a freshness about the rendering 
which is due to more than the preservation of the rhythmic structure 
of the original. 
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The Lord is my shepherd, I lack naught. 
In green pastures he couches me, 

To water and rest he leads me, 

My life he quickens. 


By paths that are right he guides me, 
True to himself! 

I may go through dark vales of peril; 
I fear no ill. 


With me art Thou; 
Thy club and Thy crook, 
These do hearten me. 


Thou settest for me a table 

Though foes be there. 

Thou drenchest my head with perfume; 
My cup is full. 

Ah, plenty and love pursue me 

All through life’s years, 

At home in the house of the Lord 

For many a long day. 


In the preface to his work Professor Cross makes acknowledgment 
to many who have given him assistance in the preparation of this 
volume. An especial tribute is expressed to those students who have 
worked with him in the classroom and have carried out experiments 
in liturgical use in their pulpits as student ministers. Dean Pashley 
of the Denver School of Music, Miss Alma Lissow, organist of Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church, and Professor G. A. Lehman director of the 
choir at Lake Avenue Church have given their counsel and assistance 
in various ways. The book is the product of research and experi- 
ment which has been going on for the past seven years. While it will 
be of especial interest to those who have been students under Dr. 
Cross, and to those who have directly to do with the conduct of public 
worship, the general reader who treasures the ancient psalter will 
find much to stimulate his mind and soul in the pages of this volume. 

Professor Earle B. Cross has been connected with the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School for the past nine years. He has written 
several other books, among which is the study of the book of “The 
Proverbs” in the Abingdon Bible Commentary. He is Professor of 
Old Testament Interpretation. For nine years he was in the active 
ministry, serving churches in New England prior to his coming to 
Rochester. His experience as a minister especially in the conduct of 
public worship has contributed to the worth of his volume on the 
“Modern Worship and the Psalter.” 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Die Rosenkreuzer. Gustav Krueger. Berlin: Alfred Unger, 1932. 
Pp. 64. 

A brilliant study of the beginnings and development of the Rosi- 
crucians. Krueger shows that Johann Valentin Andreae was the au- 
thor of Chymische Hochzeit published in 1616 and that the hero of 
this work, Fr. Christianus Rosencreutz, was created by the author. 
He thereupon connects two other writings of the seventeenth century, 
namely, Fama and Confessio with Chymische Hochzeit and wonders 
whether Andreae was not the author of the triad. And so it would 
seem that the Rosicrucian movement should no longer be dated as of 
the fourteenth century before Christ! A complete bibliography on the 
Free Masons and related movements is appended. 

Cilie a 


Piety versus Moralism. Joseph Haroutunian. New-York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1932. Pp. XXV-+329. $3.00. 

A volume of the American Religion Series and concerned with the 
passing of the New England theology. The author refuses to con- 
sider that theology a minor chapter in the story of Christian dogma. 
The theological system of Jonathan Edwards was “inspired by a 
piety which sought to glorify God and His sovereignty over man.” 
Its primary purpose was not to fashion a doctrine of the will but to 
maintain the responsibility of man in spite of the divine decrees. 
Haroutunian traces the theological conflict from the days of Stoddard 
and Jonathan Edwards to the rationalistic Unitarian and moralistic 
Arminian attack upon the Calvinistic citadel. He is quite certain that 
the essence of Calvinism survives. A seven page index, over fifteen 
pages of bibliography and over eight hundred references make a more 
extended investigation of any phase of the problem possible. 

Coe Me 


Jonathan Edwards. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

The fourth volume of the Creative Lives Series, edited by Profes- 
sor Speight and including biographies of Cardinal Newman, Phillips 
Brooks and George Fox. The story moves rapidly and interestingly 
from the birth of Edwards in 1703 to his death at the age of only 
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fifty-five, a month after being installed as president of Princeton. 
The twenty-three years’ ministry at Northampton and the seven years’ 
sojourn at Stockridge receive major attention. The study may serve 
as an introduction to the significance of Edward’s interpretation of 
a waning Calvinism. Some of the more recent works upon Edwards 
are listed. The index is rather concise. C.. Hi-M, 


A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age. Rufus M. Jones. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1932. Pp. XI-+206. $2.00. 


While this book has a single author, who claims sole responsibility 
for its contents, yet it was studied by thirteen eminent leaders of 
Christian thought selected as an Advisory Council by the author. 
In addition, the thirty-three directors of the Fellowship for Christian 
Cooperation were invited to sit with the advisers at a conference to 
criticize the original draft. “It was, further, sent to a large list of 
thoughtful religious leaders in America and abroad.” We have a 
right to expect a good deal from a book which has been through 
this process, especially when it possesses the fine literary quality and 
the well-known spiritual impress of Rufus Jones; and this reviewer, 
for one, was not disappointed. 

The author profoundly realizes the tragic chaos, moral and religious, 
of the present time, and manifestly feels a resistless urge to speak 
a prophetic word in order to awaken the Christian world to the dire 
peril of the moral and spiritual confusion of our day and in order to 
point out the only pathway to deliverance. 

He first presents the current obstacles to Christian faith, re-ex- 
amines the spiritual foundations of human well-being, seeks to reveal 
the “heart of Christianity” as the only solution of the present world- 
problem, discusses the nature and mission of the church in relation to 
human redemption, and describes and pleas for an urgently needed dif- 
ferent type of education. This book should be widely read and prayer- 
fully pondered by all who are concerned by the present-day conditions 
which it portrays. | eae. 


The New Psychology, Behaviorism and Christian Experience. Ar- 
thur Elwin Main. Alfred, N. Y.: By the Author, 1931. Pp. 43. 
This pamphlet contains in revised form a paper presented by the 
venerable author to the Ministers’ Association of Hornell, N. Y. and 
Vicinity in which, with copious citation, he proves Behaviorism, 
Freudianism, mechanism and materialism in the wrong. 
Ug petted 
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Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity. John R. Mott. New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1932. Pp. xi.+-175. $2.00. 

This volume, which contains the Ayer Lectures delivered at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in April, 1931, argues that the 
most vital and fruitful periods in the history of Christianity have 
been those when it was largely a lay movement. The doctrine of the 
priesthood of all true believers, the democratization of responsibility, 
needs perpetual reémphasis. A survey of the fruitfulness of such 
movements, as illustrated for example by the Y. M. C. A., abundantly 
sustains the thesis. The contribution which laymen have made, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to the Christian movement is an amazing 
one. The complexity of the modern world reémphasizes the current 
need of augmenting the lay forces of the church if it is to accomplish 
its task in our time. The liberating of lay forces begins with a signifi- 
cant pulpit ministry, it demands the winning of leaders of community 
life, it suggests the importance of reaching the younger-men and boys, 
it calls for the definite allocation of responsibility, the definite use of 
pivotal occasions to this end, introduction to dynamic, prophetic per- 
sonalities, the conduct of conferences and retreats, the organization 
of small groups around service objectives, the utilization of creative 
literature, and the individual approach to individuals. Such are some 
of the main suggestions of this fruitful discussion, which is illustrated 
and reinforced by a great variety of concrete material drawn from 
history, literature, observation and Dr. Mott’s varied and extensive 
body of personal experience. HB. 


Adventures in Prayer. Charles Henry Brent, arranged with an In- 
troduction by S. S. Drury. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1932.- Ppsi04. $125: 

Bishop Brent influenced ever widening areas of life because he 
penetrated the profound depths of spiritual life with a sense of high 
adventure. To use the Scotch phrase, he was “far ben” with God. 
These prayers reveal the reverent poet and mystic that lay behind the 
burdened man of affairs. ‘Pen in hand, he prayed,” says his editor, 
and we can well believe that he never rushed with careless extempo- 
raneity either into private or public prayer. Here are prayers for 
Morning and Evening, The Daily Task, Reforms and Causes, The 
Church, Friends, The Self within—that never strike a false note nor 
limp with lame language. Prayers such as these and Rauschenbusch’s 
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Prayers for the Social Awakening could well be introduced into the 
“cultus” of present-day Christianity to prepare the heart and will 
for those social adventures so clearly apprehended by the modern in- 
tellect. Die 


In a College Chapel. George Walter Fiske. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 226. $1.25. 


Only those who have made the attempt know the difficulties of 
producing and delivering acceptable “chapel talks.” The audience is 
a cross-section of eager youth fresh from the “lab” the “gym” and 
the library. The time is short. It is no place for the trite and trivial. 
Grasp, vigor, sincerity, and the poise born of mastery must here be 
combined for effecting wholesome results. Professor Fiske, in these 
twenty chapel addresses delivered at Oberlin College, displays the 
maturity, insight and sympathy which twenty-five years of teaching 
have bestowed upon him. He knows the mind of youth as it really 
is, and with directness appeals without coat or dogmatism to that 
idealism which is native to most college life. The “lure” contained in 
the titles of the addresses is amply rewarded in the development of 
the topic. “The Real Trophies of a College Career,” “The Elective 
Course in Friendship,” “The Danger of Low Visibility,” “The Mind- 
Stretching Faculty of Wonder’—these and others invite one to an 
attractive list of subjects in the treatment of which is discernible a 
discriminating appreciation of our cultural heritage and a forth-right 
challenge to the college youth of today. Drink 


As I See Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


This is Dr. Fosdick’s first volume since the publication of the In- 
gersoll Lecture in 1927. In the meantime, through his pulpit, radio 
addresses and magazine articles he has been influencing to an in- 
creasing degree a great host of hearers and readers. This volume 
will be welcomed with enthusiasm. It deals with religion in that per- 
sonal, vigorous penetrating and sincere way which we have come to 
associate with the minister of the Riverside Church. It is reassuring 
to find the Christian religion clothed with the radiance that is native 
to it. The word “defense” is not adequate to describe Dr. Fosdick’s 
attitude. That would imply a retreat, or a last stand, or a forlorn 
hope, none of which is even remotely suggested in this discussion. 

In the six chapters which constitute the body of the work the 
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author isolates the essentials of religion and effectively argues for the 
abiding qualities of these essentials. In his definition of religion 
and of the Christian religion in particular he may seem to eliminate 
what to many is fundamental, but the severe pruning due to the his- 
torical and scientific imperatives leaves, not a shadow of Christianity 
as some might be disposed to conclude, but a substantial body of faith 
verifiable in experience, and capable of satisfying the needs of a rest- 
less and disillusioned generation. Those who are seriously attempting 
to construct a religion without God; those who fear that the psycholo- 
gist has exposed the delusions wherein the “comforts” of religion 
were found; those who think of art in religion as a shelter from 
ethical demands or as a futile attempt to escape the ugliness of reality; 
those who assume that morals and morale can build a lasting civiliza- 
tion apart from religion—in short, those whose religious and ethical 
convictions have been disturbed by Walter Lippman, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Harry Elmer Barnes and others representing the newer type 
of criticism, will find here what they seek. 

There are two chapters giving numerous significant reference notes 
and index of proper names. Da jek 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Prepare. Edited by Joseph Fort New- 
ton. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


There may be a few here and there who are preparing to attend 
the obsequies of preachers and preaching. But, as in the case of bury- 
ing the church, the preparation seems premature. If the testimony 
of twenty-four eminently useful men, including Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, is of any value, then the function of the preacher and the 
value of the sermon possess a vitality not easily dispensed with. The 
variety of interpretation as to the objectives of the minister, and the 
different types of sermon preparation practiced by the contributors to 
this volume serve to emphasize the price one must pay to become a 
trustworthy and effective spiritual leader. The “high calling” of God 
commands a severe discipline and the pulpit is no place for him who is 
affluent only in words. If, in these disquieting days, one seeks to re- 
interpret his vocation in the context of a deepening spiritual hunger, 
and to discover the methods of creative toil in sermon-building, here is 
a book that will reward serious study. Veterans and beginners will 
give it a place of distinction. DH as 
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The Uses of Literature in The Pulpit. Oswald W. S. McCall. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 127. $1.50. 


Every minister ought from time to time to read a book of this sort. 
It gives inspiration and stimulus in a realm where neglect is often ap- 
parent. A rich cultural background tends to impart to preaching a 
distinctive quality. Further, the warmth and glow which a lively 
imagination kindles, artistry in construction, felicity and refinement in 
expression, always help to lift a sermon out of the rank of the com- 
monplace, and clothe it with beauty and strength. For these desirable 
qualities Dr. McCall pleads, and in a discussion which admirably exem- 
plifies them, he shows how great literature, “literature of power,” as- 
sists the preacher in attaining them. This treatment is preceded and 
enforced by a careful and discriminating consideration of the nature 
of the minister’s task in the modern world. In view of its demands 
let the minister utilize to the full the help that literature can render. 

Jeg Bane 


THE FOURTH COMMENCEMENT 


| Pie ale was said to the old chapel in special exercises participated 
in by the entire School on Friday, May thirteenth. President 
Beaven briefly reviewed the story of the chapel and quoted from chapel 
addresses by President Strong, President Barbour, Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin and others. “All Hail the Power of Jesus Name” was sung 
as never before. 

On May twenty-second and twenty-third, the Fourth Commence- 
ment was observed. President Beaven preached the Baccalaureate 
Sermon on Sunday evening at the First Baptist Church. The Annual 
Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
was held in the chapel on Monday at eleven. In the afternoon at 
three, the Graduating Class planted a tree in a conspicuous spot upon 
the new campus. The ceremony was exceedingly appropriate, consist- 
ing of invocation, scripture reading, prayer of dedication, poem, pre- 
sentation of the tree to the School and its acceptance in behalf of the 
School by President Beaven. At four Dr. Andrew Gillies of the 
Third Presbyterian Church spoke in the chapel. His address was a 
discerning analysis of the needs of present-day Protestantism. 

The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees was held at seven 
forty-five o’clock in the First Baptist Church. President Avery Albert 
Shaw of Denison University delivered the Convocation Address on 
“A Man of the Ages.” Professor Parsons spoke to the Graduating 
Class. President Beaven conferred the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity upon twenty-five men, twenty-three of them members of the class 
of 1932. Mr. Seward Hartsough Bliss of Byron, New York, and 
Mr. Jack Finegan of Des Moines, Iowa, received the degree of Master 
of Theology. 

The Annual Sermon before the German Department was preached 
at the Andrews Street Baptist Church on Sunday morning by the 
Reverend Henry C. Baum of Forest Park, Illinois, general evangelist 
for German Baptist churches in the United States. Mr. Baum empha- 
sized the need of evangelism at the present time. On Tuesday at 
twelve-thirty a large number of friends of Professors Lewis Kaiser and 
Otto Koenig gathered at The Students’ Home to congratulate these 
retiring professors upon their achievements as teachers, scholars, min- 
isters, administrators, authors, citizens, and friends. Dr. Gottlob Fet- 
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zer, editor of Der Sendbote presided. President Beaven reviewed the 
services of the professors to the School, observing that Professor 
Kaiser had taught continuously for forty-two years and Professor 
Koenig for eleven years and had so interwoven their lives with that 
of the denomination that their memory will endure through genera- 
tions. Dr. William Kuhn, general secretary of the Missionary Soci- 
eties of German Baptists, emphasized the central place of the seminary 
in the growth of the denomination and therefore the unique influence 
of the two retiring professors. Dean Ramaker referred to the intimate 
relations between the outgoing professors and the faculty and student 
body, giving to each of them an illuminated scroll signed by President 
Beaven, their colleagues, a representative of the Student Body, and 
visiting alumi. Both Professor Kaiser and Professor Koenig respond- 
ed in charming fashion. Professor Meyer thereupon welcomed the 
new professors, the Reverend A. A. Schade, who succeeds Professor 
Kaiser, and the Reverend Helmut Dymmel, who succeeds Professor 
Koenig. Two selections were rendered by the Students’ Chorus and 
“O, Alma Mater” was sung in concluding the testimonial dinner to 
two of the veterans of the German Department. Dean Ramaker who 
has already served there for forty-three years will continue his serv- 
ices both as Dean and as Huntley Professor of Church History, of the 
Acts and New Testament Epistles. 

Regarding the Graduation Exercises on Tuesday evening in the 
Andrews Street Baptist Church, the Democrat and Chronicle reported: 


Six young men who will be able to preach in either German or 
English were graduated last evening by the German Department 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School at exercises in Andrews 
Street Baptist Church. 

They received their diplomas from Dr. Lewis Kaiser, retiring 
professor of Old Testament and Life of Christ. As he is leaving 
his chair after serving on the faculty for forty-two years, Profes- 
sor Albert J. Ramaker, Dean, invited him to speak the final word 
and graduate the out-going students. 

The Rev. Albert William Beaven, D.D., president of the school, 
gave the commencement address. He emphasized the value of a 
minister preaching what he has known personally, “what you 
know and have experienced.” 

“We are living in an age which demands from preachers as 
well as from science that they give what they have known, not 
asking questions, but coming through the question period to the 
experimental period.” 
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Professor Frederick W. C. Meyer translated the hymn, “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, into 
German in honor of Professor Kaiser. He translated “Lead Kind- 
ly Light,” by Cardinal Newman, into German in honor of Profes- 
sor Otto Koenig, head of the department of German and Latin, 
who is leaving because of ill health. Both hymns were sung at 
the exercises. 


Graduates and the themes of their addresses were: Wilfred C. 

Bloedow, ‘“‘Rauschenbusch” ; Reuben P. Jeschke, “Kagawa”; John 

_Grygo, “Schweitzer”; August Lutz, “Fosdick”; Paul Henke, 
“Soederblom”; and Frank Woyke, “Gandhi.” 


The subject of President Beaven’s Baccalaureate Sermon was “Min- 
isters of Hope.” It follows in full: 

You young men are going out to be ministers of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This means that you are the stewards of the one most needed 
message which this generation can hear. Our message has often been 
described as one of love, at other times as one of faith; but tonight 
it is the fact that you are preachers of a gospel of hope that I wish 
to stress. Paul put it in all its beauty in the benediction which I have 
chosen as the text of the evening, when he said, ‘““Now the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, in the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Bible is essentially a book of hope. Hope spans it like the 
glorious rainbow of promise, from the experience at the beginning of 
Genesis, when Adam, in spite of his mistake and his sin, still had his 
opportunity for conference with God, through to the last pages of the 
Scriptures, where we get the picture of the Holy City, the New Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out of heaven. 

Through all the ages the Bible has been a tonic to those who have 
read it. Possibly one of the reasons for our hopelessness today is the 
fact that we have had so little time to make its characters real to us 
and its message vital. 

Of all the men in the Scriptures who incarnate this “abounding in 
Hope” Paul is probably the finest. Nor does his hopefulness indicate 
an easy optimism. The environment in which he worked, so well 
described in the first chapter of his letter to the Romans, was itself 
so depressing that his hope was evidently based not upon some Polly- 
anna type of wishful thinking, but was a hope that flourished in spite 
of the most terrific obstacles a man could have. None of us today 
will find himself going out to minister under more difficulties than 
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those which faced that young christian leader when he stood before 
the terrifying power of Rome and the subtle attacks of the Jewish 
hierarchy. Standing like a lone figure over against the ramparts of 
Rome, he nevertheless could say, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation.” He was a minister 
of hope, and everywhere he went those whom he touched took on new 
courage. 

This age desperately needs this sort of ministry. This is an air of 
dispiritedness and disheartenment, of an almost soggy hopelessness 
spreading over us like a pall. 

There are a great many reasons that could be assigned for this. 
Going back a little way in history, it may be possible to point out that 
much of the springy optimism of American life has been due to the 
vastness of our resources; to the ever expanding frontier to which 
men could escape when they felt the pressure of their environment. 
Since that frontier is now closed, there is a sense of restraint, a lack 
of opportunity to get away from our present predicament. 

Coming still closer home, I have no doubt at all that the foundation 
for our present pessimism rests upon the cynicism and disillusionment 
that followed the Great War. Those who had fought for ideals and 
struggled for a better order saw things collapse about them, even when 
they had paid almost all they had in order to secure it. I think we 
shall never know how much of our present dispiritedness we should 
allocate to this condition of burned-out idealism, but in my own judg- 
ment it is one chief cause of our present difficulty. 

A third situation which leads us to feel the depression so acutely 
is the fact that we, as a nation, became stock market conscious, and 
the quotations seemed to illustrate our prosperity. As things went up 
and up, a new feeling of grandiose and expanding well-being seemed 
to infatuate the country. But just as people were exhiliarated by the 
rise of the quotations, so they have been dispirited as they have seen 
those quotations fade to almost nothing. That this is a false measuring- 
stick does not lessen the harmfulness of the effect of watching the 
stock market. 

Another thing that has affected our spirit is the false hopes of 
financial recovery held out from time to time in easy-going prophecy, 
only to prove a futile mirage held before our eyes. A recent writer, 
in that cynical treatise called “Oh, Yeah?” has collected a long list of 
these glittering and exuberant speeches foretelling a returning pros- 
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perity. It certainly makes sad reading today. This mood of distrust- 
ing hopeful predictions has come upon us, until optimism seems like 
whistling in the dark. 

Added to the above is the fact that many elements in our thinking 
which seemed so solid and promising have apparently turned out also 
to be sharp sticks which, when we leaned upon them, were driven into 
our hands. 

The old optimism of science, which, with its emphasis upon evolu- 
tion, seemed to be carrying us up and up upon some escalator, now — 
has lost its note of triumph; we are now told about a universe run-_ 
ning down, or exploding; the shadow of impending doom seems to be 
hanging over the universe, and those who are the prophets of a phil-_ 
osophy based upon the mechanical concept of life drape themselves in 
gloom, sing dolefully of an unyielding despair, and summon us lugu-_ 
briously to come with them to wallow in their bog of hopelessness. 

The cocksureness with which we assumed that our inventions, our 
machinery, and all the labor-saving devices for making life more easy, 
would bring in the millennium, has slowly given way to a distrust of © 
these very things. What good do they do us; how much better are © 
we ;—are questions widely asked at present. Henry Thoreau put his — 
finger exactly on the spot when, years ago, as he watched the telegraph 
wires being strung along past Walden Pond in their westward flight 
from Massachusetts to Texas, he said, that when they were strung, 
perhaps Massachusetts would have nothing important to tell Texas 
and Texas nothing worth while to say to Massachusetts. “All our 
inventions,” said he, “are improved means to an unimproved end.” 
This is the mocking question that seems to have been the result of our 
worship of the gadgets we have made. 

Obivously the main reason for the excess of hopelessness just now 
is the collapse of our economic structure and the apparent inability of 
the very men whom we trusted most—the men who built it up—to find 
any constructive way through to a solution of our problem, and in our 
bitterness we seem to turn bitterly on anyone who does propose some- 
thing practical or helpful to attempt. 

And if we needed anything more to make us blue, we could find the 
explanation in the feeling of fear and dread that comes over us when 
we see the comparative impotence of our men elected to office to 
function together for constructive purposes in the time of a govern- 
mental crisis. If ever the institutions of our government needed to 
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show their power and effectiveness, this is the time. The plight of 
the people is desperate, unemployment stalks abroad, the credit of the 
nation is threatened, the spotlight of investigation is challenging the 
government to realize that its weaknesses are being made evident to 
the body politic. And when the common good of the citizenry at 
large needs protection, we are treated to the spectacle of log-rolling in 
the halls of Congress, and are continually threatened by the fear that 
the public good and the necessities of the people will be sacrificed at the 
behest of some one of the hungry horde of lobbyists infesting the 
Capitol. Certainly, if representative government, as we have it con- 
stituted at Washington, can function constructively to meet national 
needs, this is an exceedingly good time to demonstrate it. Up to date, 
however, in this crisis, the majority of our representatives seem more 
eager to look out for their own political fortunes, more willing to ex- 
haust whatever strength they have in finding fault with the President, 
or with someone who is projecting a constructive enterprise, than in 
settling down to the actual solution of the problem upon which our 
government and our stability rest. 

I may have pictured all too vigorously the elements in the gloom 
of the period in which you enter upon your ministry, but it is against 
somewhat such a background that you go out, you who profess to be 
proclaimers of a gospel of hope. By the darkness of the background, 
you more clearly see the necessity for your messages. Jesus said, 
when he came, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” No more vivid description of your task could be given than 
this word chosen by our Master as the program of his life when he 
began his ministry two thousand years ago. It was to the hopeless he 
came with his help. It was because they were lost that he came. If 
anybody has a right to speak a message of hope today it is the follower 
of that same Christ. 

Christianity is essentially a religion of hope. As Paul said in the 
text, God is the God of all hope. When you look around, about the 
only basis for hope in a universe like ours, is a belief in God. The 
dismal heartlessness of a mechanical universe, or the bleak pessimism 
of a Buddhistic universe in which we try to escape from existence, are 
but illustrations of about the best the world has to offer, beyond the 
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belief in a universe with a kindly God at its center. You go out to 
preach the God whom Jesus reveals, a loving Heavenly Father, one 
who does care, and who will help. 

In the early days of my student life in Rochester, Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, then professor of Homiletics, preached a sermon based upon 
the Scripture which describes the appeal of the children of Israel to 
God for help and God’s reponse to Moses at the burning bush. I shall 
never forget Dr. Woelfkin’s four points, based directly upon that 
Scripture: God knows, God cares, God is willing to help, and God 


saves. This is the central conviction of your ministry. We have a — 


right to go out as ministers of a gospel of hope. As the poet puts it: 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, truth is so; 
That howsoe’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change; 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


“Nothing before, nothing behind, 
The steps of faith fall on 

The seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath.” 


But we have as the basis for our hope not simply a belief in a God 
of whom Jesus spoke, but the demonstration in Jesus’ life of what a 
sustaining, transforming power that God can be, when hid in the 
heart of a personality. No one could have faced greater odds than 
did Jesus. No economic depression, no loneliness on our part, no 
spirit of hopelessness on the part of those with whom we deal, can 
match the thing which was commonplace with him. But when we see 
him, almost single-handed, undertake the redemption of a world; 
when we see his matchless example, his achievement in life, the potency 
of his teaching, his ability to take unlearned and ignorant men and 
make them flaming evangels of a better world, his evident competence 
to find God and to draw down the resources of God into his life until 
he became incandescent with that power—all these things stand out 
as central reasons why we who preach him are the gospelers of a hope 
that is glorious beyond words. 

And how the young ministers who went out at his time caught the 
inspiration of this fact! Peter, John, Matthew and James, and in 
special fashion the one who gave utterance to the text of today, Paul; 
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their lives radiated hope. And what is even more, it was not simply 
a hope; it came to be a reality, both for them and for those whom 
they touched. You remember how Frederick Myers described Paul’s 
feeling of the all-sufficiency of the partnership which he had estab- 
lished in Christ, when he said: 


“Christ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 
Aye, for me too He greatly hath sufficed; 
Lo with no winning words I would entice you, 
Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ. 


“Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed: 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ is the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


As you young men go out into the midst of a dispirited and discour- 
aged world, whatever else you do, do not forget that there is open to 
you a comradeship with the glorious personality of Galilee, the risen 
and majestic Master of our salvation, who can do today what he did 
before, who is demonstrating even yet what God can do when he fills 
the personalities of mankind. You are ministers of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, ministers of hope. 

You are going into the midst of a society that is puzzled and strug- 
gling to find a right way through its terribly complex problems. You 
are to proclaim your message in the midst of the counsels of despair, 
in an atmosphere of futilitarianism with which people look at this pro- 
posed panacea and that suggestion for social betterment. You can at 
least go out with the realization that in your profession you have a 
right to make use of all the best suggestions that sociology, or anthro- 
pology, or any other science can offer you. But you have this added 
assurance: that if there is.a right way through the tortuous maze of 
our modern complex civilization, certainly that man has the best 
chance of finding it who adds to ordinary human thought the attempt 
to approach the problems of mankind from the point of view of the 
God who made them,—a God of love, a God who wishes the best for 
them, and one who has revealed himself in peculiar fashion in the 
way of Jesus Christ. Such a man can find a way through for this 
generation that will be broader, more hopeful and more lasting than 
can ever be found by ignoring these higher insights and depending 
purely upon the processes of the mind. 

We need make no undue pretense of divine wisdom to see the com- 
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mon sense in mingling with earthly wisdom those insights which come 
from the Eternal. ‘ 

If anybody has a right to be hopeful, the minister has; if any man 
has a profession which equips him with concepts, objectives, inspira- 
tions, that buoy him up, that make him resilient, vigorous and opti- 
mistic, it is the minister of Christ’s gospel. 

I therefore summon you to go out, not as denouncers, not as cold, 
analytical fault-finders, not as purveyors of negation—but to go out 
as an incarnation of hope, to bring courage and strength to the people. 

There is nothing that the world has ever needed, and certainly noth- 
ing that is more needed now, than God-filled men who can stand 
among their generation as Moses stood among the children of Israel, 
as Paul stood among the small and almost helpless groups of the early 
Christian days, as Jesus stood with his little band in the midst of a 
hateful, sinning and crucifying world. 

We need men whom we can trust, men who are themselves believers 
in God, men who have laid the foundation of a great and eternal hope 
in the God in whom they believe, in the eternal Christ whom they 
follow, and who, in the midst of the swaying, swirling current of the 
rapids of our modern life, can keep the prow of their boat steadily 
toward the goals which they would win. The world knows nothing 
finer than such a personality, and it never needed such personalities 
more. It is said that Phillips Brooks was at one time sought by a 
young man, who later became a professor at Harvard, for an inter- 
view on a problem which had long perplexed him. The youth spent 
days in framing the important question that he was to ask Bishop 
Brooks when he should have the opportunity of that interview. The 
one describing it goes on to say, “When the long-anticipated day ar- 
rived he spent a radiant hour with Phillips Brooks. He came out from 
it transfigured, life glorious again; until at last as he went up Beacon 
Street toward home, it dawned on him that he had clean forgotten to 
ask Phillips Brooks that question. ‘But,’ he says, ‘I did not care. I 
had found out that what I needed was not the solution of a special 
problem, but the contagion of a triumphant spirit.’ ” 

You young men are going to be pastors; you will go into homes of 
sorrow, where people are reeling from the shock of some great be- 
reavement. You will go where sickness stalks, where want and poverty 
have broken people’s spirit. You will go where sin and the failure 
of loved ones have brought a sense of futility and despair. You will 
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go at times into groups disillusioned, embittered, and possibly before 
you have finished your ministry, into a society where the hateful cur- 
rents that have plagued the world elsewhere will tend to run in our 
midst. And I beg of you, over and over again, to remember that there 
is a tremendous and eternal reality that is possible for us, back of the 
prayer of the apostle when he said, “Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that you may abound in hope, in 
the power of the Holy Spirit.” 


In his address to the graduating class, Professor Parsons said: 
Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 

It is my honorable privilege to address you on behalf of my col- 
leagues and on my own behalf and to say to you a parting word before 
you leave the institution where you have been preparing for the tasks 
before you. 


My injunction to you as ministers and leaders in religious thought 
and life is, “Magnify your office.” It is worth magnifying. A long 
while ago in language which seems somewhat archaic to us an earnest 
man said, “If a man seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good 
work.” With all the intervening changes that remains true. It is a 
nobly inspiring and responsible calling to be a minister of the Christian 
religion. It is apparently a far call from a few generations ago when, 
because of his unique position in the community in education, culture, 
and knowledge, to say nothing of fine dignity, the minister was called 
“the person” to the present time when he is not only one among many 
educated people in his parish but is often surpassed in knowledge and 
in culture by some to whom he is to minister. It is clear that his 
eminence today must consist in something other than in former days. 
But with all the changes it remains a high calling and an honorable 
office. 

It would be a heartening procedure and a help in estimating properly 
your vocation occasionally to call the roll of some of those who have 
greatly magnified it, from Paul the heroic to the strong servants of 
God who lead the thoughts and lives of people to the heights today. 
Some of them would surely be numbered among the world’s great and 
many whose unheralded record would have to be diligently sought 
would easily appear as among God’s anointed and the saving friends 
of mankind. There is a finely challenging apostolic succession, guar- 
anteed by similar devoted idealisms, motivated by similar sacrificial 
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and redeeming passions, and, in the large, hallowed by similar con- 
secrations. The searching Frerich phrase noblesse oblige is not with- 
out meaning here. In his thrilling poem “The Island of the Scots” 
Edward Aytoun describes the attempt of a band of Scottish merce- 
naries, exiled from their native heath, who were ordered to undertake 
an almost impossible task of taking an island guarded by a swiftly 
flowing river and defended by a powerful enemy. For a moment in 
the midst of the flood of water and the hail of missiles the line wav- 
ered. Far out on the right the leader sensed the danger and sent down 
the line the word “Remember our dead Claverhouse.” In the memory 
of the heroism of their dauntless leader they stiffened as steel and 
went forward to victory. 


These predecessors of yours—a cloud of witnesses—kept alive the 


torch of learning when otherwise it would have been quenched, they ~ 


challenged the goodness of the world, shamed its low aims, rebuked 
its sins, led its faltering feet “up the shining altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God,” comforted the world’s sorrow, enriched 
the world’s culture, advanced the souls of men. Their tasks were 
never easy, and yours are even harder, but they did them well. To 
think of the rich humanity of which you are the successors ought to 
make you “rise to the height of this great argument.” Not from the 
fields of Flanders, but from the lips of those who have gone before 
you it would be well at times to hear the word. 


“Tf ye break faith with us who die.” 


Think of the task itself. It is no insignificant one. I suppose that 
it is possible to get inspiration out of a daily task of shovelling dirt. 
I do not know, but I should think that it would be difficult to get it. 
Surely there are easier ways. In an ecstasy of understanding Joyce 
Kilmer wrote the now familiar words, 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


A tree is a beautiful thing and I suppose there must be inspiration in 
making it. But there are productions even more lovely. There is 
something worth remembering in the story told of the young painter 
who, having stood for some time gazing at the work of some of those 
who had revealed rare beauty of nature or of soul on canvass, lifted 
up a radiant face and said, “I, too, am an artist.” To have a share 
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in building lives and characters, to bring what is often the poorly 
human to a divine expression, to help to make the world ready for 
the working of some redeeming idea (and, you know, there is no force 
so powerful as an idea whose time has come), to turn lives into higher 
pathways, to speak a word that may lead to victory, to stand in the 
honorable position of a comforting friend when sorrow contracts the 
heart and to lead to strength and the open road again—surely to have 
a share in a task like this cannot fail to be inspiring. 

You will need to see your task like this at times or life in its accom- 
plishment will grow “flat, stale, and unprofitable.” And you will not 
see it so without vision, for with you, as with the people, when there 
is no vision the best perishes. You will be very close to your work 
and frequently it will not seem like this at all. Days will be gray, 
people will be unlovely in motive and in conduct, they that are against 
you will appear to be more than those who are on your side. But 
you had better cultivate the habit of interpreting your task in terms 
of “lives made better by your presence.” Cultivate perspective in un- 
derstanding your work. The rarest product of artist’s power and skill 
is repellent when viewed too closely. Beauty of form and color and 
royalty of perception are seen only from the proper distance. 

Your task is a very holy one. You are dealing with things high, 
deep, and of abiding meaning. You are ministers of the wealth of 
divine living. Think on these things and magnify your office! Never 
let its lustre be dimmed by low aim. 

If you can catch “the vision splendid” of the select souls who have 
shared your task before you and can, not merely in fancy but in reality, 
see what is sometimes the hidden glory of your life’s calling you will 
not need admonition to courage and patience and proper dignity for 
you will not fail to have them. And you will need them. For it will 
not be your fame but your faith which will support you in the day of 
your rough going. 

You have been with us. It has been a joy to have you. We have 
shared with you treasures of knowledge and of hope. In a sense you 
hold us and the school in your keeping. Make her escutcheon even 
more significant than before. When people look at you may they think 
of the Christian minister as the incarnation of spiritual and moral 
chivalry, and of the school from which you have graduated as a place 
where the light of true knowledge and fine character is not clouded. 

Many good things have come to us from Greece. I bring you one 
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of them as a closing word. It is the Oath of the Young Men of 
Athens. You will apply it to your responsibility and to the City of 
your Service. 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any act of 
dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in 
the ranks. 

“We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many; we will revere and obey the city laws and 
do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in those above 
us who are prone to annul or to set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. 

“Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city not only not 
less but greater, better and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.” 


The Faculty as fellow workers and teachers bid you “Hail and 
Farewell!” and trust that you may keep high faith with Duty to the 
end. : 


President Avery Albert Shaw in picturing “A Man of the Ages” 
remarked : 

There is a quite common attitude toward preaching and preachers 
similar to that expressed by the brilliant French skeptic a hundred 
years ago when looking at an image of Jesus in a wayside shrine, he 
said, “Poor chap, your day is about done.” This is a phase of a wider 
indifference to the church and to religion. Then there is the feeling 
that the magazine and particularly the radio are displacing the pulpit. 

This is not a new attitude. In every century from the first down 
there have been those to whom the preaching of the gospel has been 
“foolishness.” There is a type of preaching for which there is little 
room. “Sound and fury signifying nothing’ or those who have to 
offer a perplexed world only good advice. For a man with an authentic 
message there are always hearers. I have kept for many years a few 
lines handed me after a Sunday morning service: 

“One rose up in his pulpit, and he spoke 
To me. 
Good news it was that morning that he broke 
To me. 
Was the day fair? Were many hearers there? 
I cannot tell you. I can only share 


The Word of Peace God’s servant did declare 
To me.” ? 


1 Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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My theme was suggested by the words of a celebrated preacher of 
whom complaint was made that he did not preach to the times: “Shall 
not one man be permitted to speak for eternity.” 

The Man of the Ages is three men in one. 


I. He is a spokesman. 

Not of a clique, or of a fashion, or of a form of words, or of an 
organization. There are plenty of these. Oracles speaking with om- 
niscient cocksureness. 

The chief lack of much liberal preaching is that it has no conviction. 
It lacks conclusiveness. We miss the note of authority that was evident 
in the ancient prophet, and supremely in Jesus. Not the fictitious 
authority that depends on external “authorities,” but the authority of 
the expert. Edward Arlington Robinson has described not only the 
poet, but the true preacher as well in these lines: 


“To get at the eternal strength of things 

And fearlessly to make strong songs of it, 

Is, to my mind, the mission of that man 

The world would call a poet. He may sing 
But roughly, and withal ungraciously ; 

But if he touch to life the one right chord 
Wherein God’s music slumbers, and awake 

To truth one drowsed ambition, he sings well.” 


And Thomas Craven in his “Men of Art” tells the same story: 


“Ultimately Byzantine art became academic, which means that 
it was made to order by hard and fast rules. Such is the fate of 
all art that feeds upon itself and ceases to refer to nature. No 
matter how deep the religious devotion, art cannot subsist with- 
out fresh experiences and new inspirations founded upon contacts 
with the real world of men and women. For more than four 
centuries the Greek mosaicists had been doing the same thing over 
and over again, copying stereotyped attitudes and reproducing 
the designs of their predecessors with about as much originality 
and creative fire as one finds in a gang of bricklayers. As a con- 
sequence the Virgin, once the majestic symbol of the Great Moth- 
er, became a sulky effigy, a lifeless, stiff-necked, empty symbol, 
and the Holy Child, a petrified little monster with square cheeks 
and the vacant glare of a witless old man.” 


Then I found in “Fortitude” by Walpole, the advice of the old 
artist to a young writer: 
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“Against all these temptations, against these voices of the World 
and the Flesh, against the glory of power and the swinging ham- 
mer of success, you, sitting quietly in your room, must remember 
that a great charge has been given you, that you are here for 
one thing and one thing only . . . to listen. The whole duty 
of Art is listening for the voice of God. 


6é 


. . . So it must be with you. You are here to listen. Never 
mind if they tell you that story-telling is a cheap thing, a popular 
thing, a mean thing. It is the instrument that is given to you and 
if, when you come to die you know that, for brief moments, you 
have heard, and that what you have heard you have.written, Life 
has been justified.” 


The spokesman speaks as a believer in the principles and spirit of 
Jesus as applicable to every age and place. The apostle urged, “He 
that prophesieth, let him prophesy according to the measure of his 
faith.” 

There is an eloquence that is met by a polite shrug or a less polite 
“O yeah?” Jesus’ faith meant for Him a venture as far as His call 
to others. He spoke with authority—because His words were the 
authentic measures of his faith. 

The Man of the Ages is 


II. A Statesman. 

He is not a politician. The difference is as wide as the East from 
the West. The politician is concerned chiefly with the present, with a 
party and with himself. The statesman is chiefly concerned with the 
future, with humanity and with what he can do to build a new heaven 
and a new earth. The minister as a statesman thinks of himself as 
a function, not as an end of creation. “My Father worketh up to now, 
and I work,” Jesus said. And into their creative toil each succeeding 
generation of disciples enters. The Christian minister is to be a wise 
master builder with God in creating a new heaven and a new earth. 

For the third quality of this man of the ages I am using a word 
that is marked “obsolete” in the dictionary. But the idea is not ob- 
solete, nor the need. 


III. A Daysman. 

The daysman was a referee or umpire appointed for the day. He 
came to be looked on as a mediator. 

How greatly he is needed today. The partisan is always with us. 
The special pleader for a creed, a class, a faction, how he fumes and 
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frets, the liberal too often as much as the conservative. This is the 
hour for the Daysman, the mediator, the peacemaker. In the intro- 
duction to Professor Parrington’s “Beginnings of Critical Realism in 
America,” the editor says of the author: 


“The liberalism of Parrington had this great virtue, which all 
too many creeds lack: it was built on an obligation first to ex- 
amine and understand all points of view before exercising the 
right to condemn them. Although he disliked the personalities 
and groaned at the dreary pages of men like Cotton Mather, yet 
he was not satisfied until he got at their marrow.” 


We have been hearing and reading much this year about the Father 
of our Country. He is looked on as a “Constructive Genius,” which 
means vision and labor and patience, and particularly patience. 

In 1783 there was no nation and no history. Only “a house divided 
against itself.” “The 13 colonies remained jealous and mistrustful 
of each other and of any national government after it.” 

The conflict in ideals between Great Britain and America was no 
greater than that between New England and Virginia or between Coast 
and Frontier. 

Jefferson and Hamilton represented two distinctly contrasted and 
conflicting factions in the new nation. In the midst of these contrast- 
ing and conflicting groups and individuals, Washington stood with 
amazing poise and out of them built a nation. In a dark hour when 
Washington was inclined to give up and return to Mt. Vernon, Jeffer- 
son said to him: “They will hang together if they have you to hang 
on.” 

It was this quality in Lincoln that made him so great, and his mem- 
ory so greatly beloved. If only he could have lived the bitter tragedy 
of reconstruction days and all the years since had been greatly relieved. 

The true minister must in large measure possess these qualities of 
clear discernment, of sound and balanced judgment, of understanding 
and sympathy. He must be the peacemaker who thus proves himself 
a son of God. 

Here then we see the minister which the world needs, to whom the 
world will listen—The Man of the Ages. The spokesman of God and 
the eternal verities, the statesman, builder with God of a new heaven 
and a new earth, the Daysman, the mediator, the peacemaker, a task 
to challenge the best we are, the best we may come to be. 


